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| Homecoming 1968 was planned as a 


sequel to Homecoming 1967, which 
we described a year ago as “pur- 
posely designed to be different from 
all the others.” 

‘The report on Homecoming 1968 
in these pages is, therefore, really a 
report on two Homecomings. The 
article by Bill Biel and “‘Kaz’’ Ohno 
(Page 26 if the “op art” on Page 25 
blurs your vision) reports on the 
“Alumni Inquiry Process”’ which got 
under way at 1967 Homecoming. 

By taking the time to fill out the 
questionnaires which were distrib- 
uted after 1967 Homecoming, some 
1,000 alumni became involved in 


the study of Oberlin’s educational © 


program. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that these were a representa- 
tive 1,000. The questionnaires were 
sent to all active alumni and ‘there 
was even distribution as to the 
graduation years of those who re- 
plied. We commend the report to 
your thoughtful reading. 

We'd like to take this opportunity 
to thank severab alumni who have 
played prominent roles, mostly be- 
hind the scenes, in making these last 
two Homecomings so successful. In 
addition to Mr. Biel and Mr. Ohno, 
persons included are Charles Kris- 
ter, ’34; Mrs. F. Champion Ward, 
'24. Mrs. Carroll K. Shaw, ’28, and 
Mrs. Carl Schmidt, ’41. 

Mr. Krister suggested the idea of 
the inquiry process in February 


1967 when he first became a mem- 
ber of the Class and Club Presidents’ 
Executive Council. Mrs. Ward, then 
chairman of the Council, spent 


many hours organizing the pro- 


gram. She had lots of help from 
Mrs. Schmidt, who was chairman of 
the Alumni Board’s Committee on 
Education and Curriculum and Mrs. 
Shaw, chairman of the Board’s 
Alumni-Student Committee. Later, 
when Mrs. Schmidt had to resign 
from the board because of her 
daughter’s lengthy illness and 
death, Mr. Biel took over her task. 
For Homecoming 1968, Mr. Kris- 
ter had charge and received the 
same assistance from Mrs. Ward, 
Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Biel that he had 
given them the year before. Those 
who attended either or both of the 
last two Homecomings can attest the 
value of all this effort. ._ 


HOMECOMING 
RS ee 


ate Alumni Panels and Workshops 
Study Today’s College Students 


ZA be GREAT MEN and women come out of Oberlin it is 
partly because great boys and girls go in, but 
mostly because Oberlin offers abundant opportunities 
for personal struggle with real values, ideas, proc- 
esses and people.” 

These words, penned by Roger W. Brucker, ’51, 
chairman of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine’s editorial 
advisory board, weren’t intended to keynote Oberlin’s 
1968 Homecoming Weekend. They were part of a re- 
port submitted to the Alumni Board which held its 
regular fall meeting on Friday, Oct. 18, the first day 
of Homecoming. When the weekend activities ended, 
the series of panel discussions and workshops seemed 
to bear out the observation. 

Homecoming 1968 gave Oberlin alumni, particu- 
larly Alumni Board members, class officers and 
alumni club officers, an opportunity to study closely 
the college students of today. They heard the direc- 
tors of the offices of admissions, financial aid, and 
graduate counseling describe students from the view- 
point of administrators. They heard students explain 
their own views. 

Then alumni had a chance to get into the act. Ata 
panel discussion Friday evening, William Hamilton, 
44, and Alice Goldstein Sargent, ’60, joined faculty 
members Albert McQueen, ’51, and John Thompson 
in a dialogue entitled: “A Chairman Asks Questions.” 

Springboard for further discussion on Saturday 
was a case history presented by Dean of Students 
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George H. Langeler. Alumni then took part in work- 
shops led by members of the Alumni Board and at- 
tended by the panelists from the previous evening. 
Special resource persons at the workshops were Dean 
of Women Martha Verda, ’48; Dean of Men Tom 
Bechtel, 59: the Rev. Michael Morse, ’66t, executive 
secretary of the YMCA; Larry Heller, director of the 
Student Union, and Walter Reeves, director of public 
relations and former dean of men. 

The Friday meeting of the Alumni Board was the 
last one to be attended by delegates-at-large Freder- 
ick B. Artz, 716; Conna Bell Shaw, ’28; Victor J. Stone, 
42; Joann Finley Elder, 51; and Dr. Thomas D. Ge- 
lehrter, 57, whose terms expired Dec. 31. 

Two weeks later, ballots were counted in the 
alumni election which closed Oct. 31. In that election 
Dr. Cecelia M. Kenyon, 43, was elected to the College 
Board of Trustees. She succeeds James W. Wicken- 
den, 28, who completed his second six-year term as 
an alumni-elected trustee. 

New members-at-large elected to the Alumni 
Board are: Frances Brown Price, ’18: Dr. Lyle E. 
Craine, 31; Virginia Cole Little, ’41; Robert W. Sav- 
age, 57, and Ruth Taylor Perot, ’60. 

At meetings of the Class Presidents’ Council and 
the Club Presidents’ Council during Homecoming 
weekend, the class officers elected Donald R. Weber. 
‘43, and the club officers chose Carl R. Gerber, °58. 
president of the Washington, D. C., club, as new 
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William Biel, ’31, 
reported results of 
Alumni Inquiry Process 


Charles Krister, ’34, 
Homecoming Chairman 


Christine Purves, ’40, 
Class Officers’ Chairman 


Class President Dave 
Green, ’49, and Jo 
Elder, ’51, Alumni 
Board 


Club President Alice 
Mason, °47, and E. S. 
Tobias, *52, executive 
director 


Ella Parmenter, 715, 
came back to. “rTun” 
the Alumni Office 


members of the Councils’ combined executive com- 
mittee. They succeeded Duira Baldinger Ward, 734, 
and Thomas T. Waugh, ’43, on Jan. 1. 

In his report to the Alumni Board, Brucker had 
said: “Oberlin’s vitality rises out of the tradition of 
continuous moral struggle. The Oberlin process is 
adversarial—individuals become strong intellectual- 
ly, aesthetically, ethically and compassionately by 
pitting themselves against worthy adversaries. Each 
student copes in his own way. Some activitsts con- 
tend with administrators. Some athletes compete 
physically. Some art majors fight Fortran. And 
some involved students temper themselves in the 
fires of racial injustice, non-violent protest, and po- 
litical grubwork. 

“Most of the issues that have students, faculty, 
administrators and alumni ‘up tight’ are not seman- 
tics, but complex ideological conflicts which are pro- 
found in the extreme. Man’s injustice to man. Man’s 
inhumanity to man. Man’s insensitivity to man. Ra- 
tional and emotional grappling can be unpleasant or 
upsetting to some people (presumably alumni and 
parents). 

“Those most likely to miss the point of all this 
have never been through it, or have forgotten their 
own feelings of triumph when they won a personal 
struggle at Oberlin.” 

Alumni who listened to what was said at Home- 
coming had an opportunity to compare today’s Ober- 
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lin to that of their own undergraduate years. Per- 
haps it helped them to understand the motives be- 
hind some of today’s “student unrest.” Further re- 
flection could have enabled them to agree with Ohio 
Wesleyan’s president, Elden T. Smith, who recently 
told members of the American Alumni Council that 
a good way to understand today’s changing campuses 
is to look back into history and compare the campus 
of 1938 to what campuses were like in 1908 and 1878. 
He said if you compared the changes effected in each 
of those 30-year periods, it would seem that the rate 
of change is slowing down. 

Homecoming 1968, of course, wasn’t devoted com- 
pletely to the study of “The College Student, Oppor- 
tunities and Obligations.” The football team staged a 
second-half scoring spree to defeat Lake Forest, 43- 
22. Alumni and faculty turned out in record num- 
bers for the reception in Wilder Hall’s main lounge 
after the game. Dascomb Hall had an overflow crowd 
at the Homecoming Dinner. 

The Oberlin College Orchestra, conducted by 
Robert Baustian, presented its first concert of the sea- 
son on Friday evening. The Oberlin Wind Ensemble, 
directed by Kenneth Moore, presented its first home 
concert on Saturday. The ODA was staging Tennes- 
see Williams’ ‘Camino Reel” at Hall Auditorium. 

Afro-American House held an open house plus a 
concert by the Black Unity Quartet. Folksinger Judy 
Collins gave a concert in Finney Sunday evening. 


Student Panel: 
Why Apologize for 
Honest Convictions? 


Dr. Tom Gelehrter, ’57, moderator 


@ like all colleges and universities, owes a 
great debt of gratitude to its students. President 
Lowell of Harvard observed that universities become 
repositories of wisdom because seniors take with 
them so much less than freshmen bring in. 

Today’s students seem more acutely aware of the 
imperfections of our world. Most of us, reflecting 
that the world was rushed to completion in six days, 
and that man was left to the sixth day by an un- 
doubtedly fatigued deity, are willing to accept a cer- 
tain shoddiness in the product. But not today’s stu- 
dents. What is more important, they have engaged 
themselves in changing this situation and, hopefully, 
improving it. 

Because of his age and his membership in the 
Eastern Establishment, Thomas Jefferson might not 
be trusted by today’s students, but he was a flaming 
revolutionary in his youth. In 1816, Jefferson wrote: 
“, .. As new discoveries are made and opinions 
change with circumstances, institutions must ad- 
vance also, and keep pace with the times. ... Each 
generation has a right to choose for itself the form of 
government it believes most promotive of its own 
happiness ... They alone have the right to direct 
what is the concern of themselves alone. If this ave- 
nue be shut... it will make itself heard through that 
Oittorces; 


Bob Krulwich, ’69 


Wee I was still in high school and not yet 
accepted by Oberlin, I was invited by a friend 
to spend the weekend at Harvard. In spite of the 
magic lure of Cambridge and the stars in my mother’s 
eyes as I set out for Grand Central Station, Oberlin 
remained my first choice. Something clicked when I 
visited here that hadn’t clicked anywhere else. May- 
be it was the people I met, or the way things felt as 
I wandered around. Whatever it was, Oberlin was 
clearly where I wanted to go. So, as I emerged from 
the MTA stop at Harvard Square, I decided to an- 
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ticipate the admissions office, consider myself ac- 
cepted, and call myself an Oberlin student for the 
rest of the weekend. 

This was a great plan until my friend took me to 
a party at someone’s crowded Cambridge apartment. 
It was my first time at one of those jam-everybody- 
together-over-a-drink parties. Since I was a non- 
drinking minor of 17, and since I had neglected to 
bring a suit while every other male in the room was 
wearing one, the whole scene made me desperately 
uncomfortable. 

As I listened to Harvard bon-mots drop out of 
somebody’s mouth, a pudgy-looking guy in a three 
piece suit with a mystical and tiny pin on his lapel 
came up to me, jabbed me in the shoulder, and said: 

“Excuse me, I didn’t quite catch your name. Are 
you a Harvard?” 

I told him that I went to Oberlin, leaving out my 
name. 

“So you're at Oberlin,” he said, stepping back to 
get a better look. “Don’t tell me—let me guess: You're 
studying to be a radical.” 

For some reason everybody thought the remark 
very funny and they all laughed and I laughed, 
though I remember feeling slightly ashamed that 
my school should be so irresponsibly active that it 
could be the butt of a nasty joke at Harvard. No 
doubt many an alumnus has been through the same 
situation in slightly different circumstances. Oberlin 
has been the butt of many nasty jokes lately—as those 
who live in the Cleveland area know perfectly well. 

The students have been unflaggingly and some- 
times uncompromisingly vocal on a great many 
issues. They campaigned for Eugene McCarthy in 
Wisconsin, Indiana and in Lorain, elected an Oberlin 
College physics professor to a seat at the Democratic 
convention; and in at least two cases played important 
roles in the national McCarthy campaign. 

They went to work in Indiana and California for 
Robert Kennedy. 

They have campaigned in Ohio for John Gilligan, 
for and against our local congressman, Charles 
Mosher, ’28. 

They are doing community work at the Oberlin 
High School and all over town. They are either initi- 
ating or staffing major community organization proj- 
ects in Alabama, Minnesota, Kentucky and Texas. 

They march against the Vietnam war in Cleve- 
land, Washington, and New York. They hold silent 
vigils against the war in Tappan Square. They op- 
pose and favor recruitment on campus and act on 
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their beliefs. They have turned in their draft cards 
and burned them in some cases. 

They spend their summers as VISTA Volunteers, 
tutors, counselors, Capitol Hill interns, social workers 
and teachers. 

They are the most energetic, hopeful, excited 
collection of people you can find anywhere in the 
country. Yet at Harvard, and at the office and at the 
club and among non-Oberlin friends, we look like a 
bad joke. 

Oberlin students have for so long a time taken on 
so many causes apparently so indiscriminately, that, 
as Arthur Schlesinger once put it, it appears as 
though the underdog has got us on a leash. 

But upon reflection, let us admit that we know 
better. If Oberlin students have stood for anything 
over the last 135 years, it has been our refusal to 
apologize for being true to ourselves. If other people 
smirk, let them. The history books show that how- 
ever others have felt in the meantime, very often, 
we have laughed last. 

There is a kind of ethic present in the Oberlin air. 
I don’t know exactly where it comes from. I doubt if 
the faculty or administration have much to do with 
it. But there it is anyway: a sense, a feeling among 
the students, that reality and rhetoric are somehow 
at odds and ought to be less so, that the visions we 
have and the facts we can see are out of joint. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote, “The history 
of reform is always identical: it is the comparison of 
the idea with the fact.” Emerson might have been 
writing about the spirit of Oberlin College. Ideas are 
very powerful in Oberlin. Past presidents, from Fin- 
ney to King, have expounded them and often insisted 
upon them. Students have been quick to embrace 
them. Coeducation, abolition, religious proselytiza- 
tion, temperance, Graham crackers, peace, economic 
equality, civil rights, now peace again—practically 
every generation here has grasped an idea, looked out 
on the world, compared ‘what is’ to what ‘ought to be’ 
and then, in reaction, gone out to do something about 
it. 

We have always had this odd sensitivity, this in- 
ability to be complacent when faced with hypocrisy 
or injustice. I don’t exactly know why it breathes in 
us so strongly, but there it is. Rather than be ashamed 
of it, or hypersensitive when criticized, I suggest we 
celebrate Oberlin’s reputation, especially now, at a 
time when more and more people would prefer com- 
placence and even hypocrisy to the risks of long- 
awaited change. 
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Walt Whitman once wrote: “There is no week nor 
day nor hour when tyranny may not enter upon this 
country. If the people lose their supreme confidence 
in themselves, and lose their roughness and spirit of 
defiance, tyranny may always enter. There is no 
charm, no bar against it, only a large resolute breed 
of men.” 

I am confident that the struggles waged from this 
campus have toughened the fiber of our country and 
have strengthened democracy in a fundamental way. 

I hope that when the snickering and smirking 
starts again at the mention of Oberlin protests or 
demonstrators, or activists, that whether you agree 
with the students involved or not, you consider what 
is happening—once again: 

Members of a new generation of Oberlin men and 
women have come to certain honest decisions, and 
like those in all the generations before them, they are 
acting on their convictions. They are not willing to 
be silenced or cowed by custom, or decorum, or pro- 
priety or tradition. They are instead taking the hard 
road, by themselves, and they need support. 

If nothing else, at least support their honesty and 
courage. 

About a month ago, Steve Jacobson, a junior 
whom I have never met, wrote an article in the 
Review describing his experiences as a VISTA volun- 
teer. Here is part of what he wrote: 

“T learned what it meant to be sick. I learned what 
it meant to be alone. I experienced feelings I had 
never known before. I saw things I don’t ever want 
to see again. At times I lost all perspective. The thin 
line between sickness and adjustment was often blur- 
red beyond recognition. But I discovered that only 
through involvement could I become my own person. 

“Was it worthwhile? Yes. Did I help anyone? I 
don’t know. Try it—the risks are great, for you may 
become another person, but you can’t put off forever 
tasting the real world. It may leave a bitter residue, 
and it might make Oberlin a different place, but it 
just might be the most rewarding experience in your 
life.” 


Colette Hill, ’71 


LACK STUDENTS came to Oberlin to get an educa- 
tion—to get the answers. The problenr is that 


black students are not receiving a meaningful educa- 
tion and because there is very little in connection 
with our history or background we are labeled as 


rm 
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educational risks or academically unprepared. Fur- 
thermore, it is said that we compensate for our 
failure by excessively drinking, playing cards, sleep- 
ing and indulging in sexual activities. Thus, it is we 
who bear the burden of being unsuccessful. 

The memory of the day I was accepted at Oberlin 
has yet to leave me. The thought of being able to go 
to one of the most liberal colleges in the United States 
gave me a sense of hope and faith. When a picture 
of Oberlin College came to mind, I thought of a Utopia 
where the color of my skin would no longer be a 
barrier. I believed that there would be no fights for 
my rights as I had in my conservative home in a 
suburb of Chicago. I would not be treated as some 
special case—some oddity—and most of all, I would 
receive a pertinent education. 

What are the realities? They are not blatant 
refusal to deny one this or that. This institution is 
not only past that, but much too sophisticated. No, 
instead it is a process which slowly picks at the brain. 
It starts when a black arrives on campus and sees 
almost an absence of color. Then he is realized as the 
“one in my section” or the “one on my floor.” He 
becomes an oddity. Then comes his first “bluebook.” 
He studies for a week and as he opens the cover a 
C, C—, D+, D slaps him in the face. Teacher com- 
ments: “Uh, what are you trying to say here?” “You 
should have said it like this” and “This is not clear.” 
The hard thing for him to accept is that he did say 
that. However, to his professor, it means nothing 
because they are coming from two different worlds 
and there seems to be no meeting place. The C’s and 
D’s keep coming; he continues to read Joyce, Faulk- 
ner, Chaucer, Blake, Yeats and Keats. No Leroi 
Jones. No Don Lee. No Gwendolyn Brooks. No 
Langston Hughes. 

He diligently studies and reads the history of this 
country which he believes himself to be a part of— 
but obviously from his reading he is not. To take a 
breather from the stress and strain, he looks for some 
type of entertainment: Concerts—white! plays— 
white! movies—white! Everything—white! So he 
starts attaching himself with his people—like being 
at home again. In so doing, he finds that he is not 
alone in his desperation—he finds that many of the 
other black students also feel alienated by the “Ober- 
lin experience.” 

This feeling becomes more internalized as time 
goes on. The bad grades keep coming and the operas, 
plays, musical concerts and speakers, continue to be 
lily white. After awhile, when the snow has fallen, 
the stark white buildings—Kettering, King, the Con- 
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servatory—start getting tohim. White! white! white!” 

Today, the cry is no longer screaming inside be- 
cause out of our laborious cries and pains we gave 
birth to the campus’s only black organization: the 
Oberlin College Alliance for Black Culture. 

Our goal is that of a true America—an America 
where men can look upon one another as people who 
have their own historical and cultural backgrounds 
which have made rich contributions to the world. 

For blacks today success means being a functional, 
productive and creative member of the black com- 
munity. We do not want to be white educated men 
with black faces. We want to be black in all ways. 


Linda Latosek, ’69 


WOULD LIKE to remind you of a very special pro- 

gram going on here at Oberlin dealing with ex- 
ceptional children. This project began several years 
ago when some of the Conservatory students volun- 
teered to assist Mrs. Reeder, the music teacher in the 
Elyria classes for the retarded, with her music pro- 
gram. The students gave up four lunch hours a week 
to work in Elyria, taking instruments and instru- 
mental ensembles to the children and presenting 
music programs for the classes. 

This program was augmented two years ago by 
also providing some individual music lessons to a few 
children who showed an interest. We decided that 
the program might be more effective if moved to 
Oberlin; so three students began giving private music 
lessons at the Con. This project was so successful that 
last year the whole program was moved here and we 
had about 25 college students working in it. 

About the middle of the year a modern dance class 
was started for some of the children. It also proved 
to be very effective. This year we have enlarged our 
program to include about 40 student music teachers, 
five pairs of dance teachers, and have joined with a 
“Y” group of about 40 students called ‘college com- 
panions.’ The children we work with are the retarded 
children in Lorain County and also some of the slow 
learners in Oberlin. This year we will also be work- 
ing with some of the physically handicapped children 
who are receiving treatment at the Lorain Rehabilita- 
tion Center. 

The music therapy program consists mainly of 
§iving private music lessons to a child. The purpose 
1s not to teach the child an instrument, but rather to 
offer him a variety of things, depending on what is 
best suited to his needs. For instance, rhythm is one 
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thing that is often stressed to help the child improve 
his coordination through marching, etc. 

The music program has been expanded to include 
music appreciation classes, where children can hear 
different instruments and ensembles, gain a perspec- 
tive of different kinds of music, different periods of 


music, and different composers. The great thing 
about music is that there is something in it for every- 
one and each of these children finds it intriguing 
and rewarding in his own very special way. 

The dance classes offer an opportunity for the child 
to express himself through creative movement. The 
children do things like imitating animals or acting 
out stories to music. It also is a good opportunity to 
work on better motor coordination, as well as to 
help the child become more aware of his body and 
how to use it more effectively. 

‘College Companions’ is a group of students who are 
big brothers and sisters to the children. The relation- 
ship may involve primarily social activities or it may 
emphasize a personal friendship. The college student 
might take the child to a football game, a concert, the 
arts and crafts room in Wilder, or maybe just sit 
and talk with him. 

We plan to start an art therapy program this year. 
We also plan special events for the children like 
Halloween and Christmas parties, occasional visits 
to the Con for special programs for them by Con- 
servatory students, and outings. There is a group, 
mostly high school students, actively involved in 
these special affairs, called Youth Association for 
Retarded Children. This group, whose members range 
in age from 13-25 years, is part of a national organiza- 
tion to provide more opportunities for retarded chil- 
dren and slow learners. 

The Exceptional Children Project is the name used 
to designate the complete program. It is sponsored by 
various organizations—the Oberlin Women’s Club 
has been a great help financially by giving us $100 
each year. They are also giving a benefit concert for 
our program. The Lorain County Council for the 
Retarded has requested $650 for our therapy program 
for the coming year, and the Youth-ARC has re- 
quested $3000 for the coming year. This is United 
Appeal money; so it is unknown whether we will 
receive it or not. 

I just wish I could convey to you the many beau- 
tiful things I have seen come about because of this 
project. It is not a one-sided proposition, by any 
means; these children have provided us also an op- 
portunity for a rewarding and worthwhile experi- 
ence. With the College’s and your continuing support 
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we will be able to increase the number of people who 
can share this experience with us, and make it an 
even more meaningful one. 


Paul Tamminen, ’69 


HE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE has begun. Right now, 

22 courses, organized and coordinated by inter- 
ested students, are meeting regularly on a weekly 
and bi-weekly basis, each pursuing objectives de- 
termined by the best judgment and interests of those 
involved. At our “registration” early in September, 
approximately 500 students signed up for the courses. 
Of the 22 courses, five are receiving academic credit, 
with from one to three credits being granted. In 
February, at the close of the Winter Term, courses 
will again be run with even more students involved, 
both planning and participating in courses. 

The question is, Why? 

In numerous ways Oberlin education is misdirect- 
ed, out of date, and thus harmful to the best interests 
of both students and our society. I am not making a 
blanket indictment of Oberlin education, for I find 
much here that is very rewarding. But there are a 
number of specific and important indictments which 
can be made, and it is the purpose of the Experimental 
College to make them in a manner which both pro- 
vides to the community a clear expression of what 
these grievances are and which allows us to experi- 
ment with realistic and concrete alternative pro- 
grams. 

Why do we have so many courses in which the 
student enters and leaves the classroom without ever 
achieving any kind of intellectual or human interac- 
tion with either professor or fellow student? In the 
Experimental College we use small group, discussion- 
oriented activity where students come to know each 
other as persons of intelligence and feeling and learn 
to respect each other’s abilities and value the benefits 
of cooperative effort. 

Why is there such an emphasis on facts, raw in- 
formation, structured student responses, and rigid 
class time units in the traditional curriculum? I 
realize that man’s accumulated knowledge is increas- 
ing at a geometric rate, but it is highly doubtful that 
we should respond to this increase by attempting to 
pack more information into our minds, whose capac- 
ity is not similarly expanding. In the Experimental 
College we stress the importance of dealing concep- 
tually and analytically with the material we are 

Continued on Page 29 
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PANEL OF ADMINISTRATORS 
DISCUSS 
“THE COLLEGE STUDENT” 


Robert L. Jackson 


Director of Admissions & Academic Records 


N TALKING TO YOU about the Oberlin student it 

seems most appropriate to discuss the Oberlin 
student as he or she arrives on campus. We are talk- 
ing about what kind of student comes to Oberlin, 
because the admissions responsibility ends when the 
students arrive on campus and other more competent 
people take over the direction of their lives at 
Oberlin. 

We are looking for the best students we can find 
who have been the best citizens in their schools and 
communities, the best contributors to activities and 
worthwhile organizations. Now these types come in 
all sizes, shapes, they come from all parts of the 
country, from all economic and social backgrounds, 
and they have all sorts of accomplishments and in- 
terests both in high school and as they continue 
through college. 

What I’m trying to say is that there is no typical 
Oberlin candidate. We haven’t got a preconceived 
notion of what the Oberlin student is going to be as 
we look at our candidates. The students we interview 
are interested in the kind of college that Oberlin is. 

There are many candidates who are so outstanding 
you can almost glance at the application, and he’s 
in. And there are some that are weak enough on 
the other end of the spectrum that you can glance at 
the application and know they’re not going to make 
it. But in between there are refinements of choices 
that have to be made, and I’m sure that we can’t 
justify all of our refusals to any individual who is 
particularly interested in one candidate, because we 
have looked at that candidate in the light of the 
whole group, whereas the individual backer of that 
candidate knows him and is thinking of him and 
his success at Oberlin. 

Well, now, what is an Oberlin student? He is a 
boy or girl from down the street. You see them in 
your neighborhood every day. If any of you are con- 
nected with the high schools you see them day by 
day in the high schools. They aren’t that different 
from the typical teenager who lives in your neighbor- 
hood. They may have some individual marks that 
set them somewhat aside. 

Let me stress that our students are products of the 
society in which they are growing up, and if there 
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are things that we admire about them or if there are 
things which we dislike about them, we have to recog- 
nize that the influences in society are playing on 
these students and they are reacting to them. They 
are also a reflection of their parents’ attitudes or lack 
of attitudes. The environment that they grow up in, 
if it is a very strict one, they may be fighting against 
it, if it’s a very lenient one with guidelines, they may 
have found already that if you elbow against those 
guidelines you can move them out a little bit, and so 
they bring these attitudes toward rules and regula- 
tions to us. 

Compared to the national freshman norms, the 
Oberlin student is quite markedly different in many 
areas. In the academic areas, 80% of our entering 
freshmen will have B+ average or better in high 
school versus a 36% B+ or better average in the 
national entering college group. As far as the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Program, 55% of our fresh- 
man class will have had recognition versus 8% of 
the national norms entering college. Eighty-eight 
percent of our freshman will plan graduate or profes- 
sional studies versus 57% of the national. Ninety- 
three percent of the Oberlin students are influenced 
to attend by its academic reputation, whereas 53 per- 
cent of the national are interested in the academic 
reputation in attending another college. Fifty-seven 
percent of our students’ fathers have post-graduate 
degrees, versus 11% of the national norm. Twenty- 
one percent of the mothers have post-graduate de- 
grees versus 3%. Twenty-one percent of our fresh- 
men’s parents are in business, compared to 33% of 
the national. Thirteen percent come from college 
families, versus 1% of the group that were studied in 
other colleges. Eleven percent are doctors or dentists, 
2% for the national. Research science—5% of our 
families, .5% of the national group. Skilled workers, 
3% of our group, versus 12% of the national norm. 
Semi-skilled workers, 1% of our group, versus 7% 
of the national. Estimated income, less than $4,000 
in the family, 1.2% of our students, versus 5% of the 
national. $4,000-$10,000, 16% of ours, 25% of the na- 
tional. $10,000-$15,000, it’s a tie, 21% of our group 
and 21% of the national. $15,000-$20,000, 17% of our 
group, 8% of the national. Over $30,000 10% of our 
students and 5% of the national. So I think you ean 
see that we are drawing from the upper level income 
groups, whether that be for good or not good. Thirty- 
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eight percent of our students would like to join the 
Peace Corps, think they will, or VISTA, 20% of the 
national. Want to be an outstanding athlete—5% of 
our students, 15% of the national norms. Want to 
write original works—38% of ours, 15% of the na- 
tional. Want to succeed in my own business—17% 
Oberlin, 43% national. Probably will change my 
major field—43% of our students, 18% of the national. 
And here’s a very interesting one—probably will 
transfer from the institution I’m entering—3% of 
Oberlin, 12% of the national. 

I think there is a very definite indication that our 
students are basically more academic and more in- 
tellectually oriented than the national average. They 
are somewhat more cause oriented, and certainly they 
are less interested in what you might call mundane 
Americana. They grow up almost consistently better 
in the things that I think the Oberlin Alumni would 
characterize as worthwhile ideas and plans. 


James W. White 


Director of Financial Aid 


FFICES OF FINANCIAL AID, aS you are probably 
O aware, are relatively recent innovations at most 
colleges. Most of these offices were opened up dur- 
ing the early 1960’s. Here in Oberlin it was 1962-63. 
Prior to that, financial aid was handled in various 
different offices. Some of you may remember meet- 
ing in Mr. Augenbaugh’s office with Mr. Barr and 
maybe four or five other people on the high court as 
you pleaded your case for a college loan of one sort 
or another. 

In looking at the Oberlin student today, it might 
be interesting to see what changes, if any, have 
taken place in that student during the years since 
the opening of that office. In so doing, it must be 
remembered that we are not talking about all Ober- 
lin students. We are only talking about approxl- 
mately one-third of them. . 

During 1963, the student who came to Oberlin 
was facing an annual cost of $2,270 for tuition, fees, 
room and board. When incidental expenses were 
included, it meant the sum of about $2,600. That year 
about 70 percent of the students in the College and 
about 56 percent in the Conservatory were able to 
provide this total sum for themselves. The rest of 
the students received financial assistance in the form 
of a scholarship, a loan, or a combination of the two. 
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The academic credentials the aid recipient pre- 
sented were basically the same as the non-aid stu- 
dent. You would have had a difficult time distin- 
guishing the aid recipient from any other Oberlin 
student, on paper at least. What set these students 
apart from the rest of the student body was the fact 
that it had been determined through a careful analy- 
sis of their financial situation that if they were going 
to attend Oberlin College, they were going to have 
to have financial assistance from the College. If a 
student’s family, let’s say a two-child family with 
one in college, had resources of at least $14,000, the 
student would not have been able to justify a finan- 
cial need. That year the average family income for 
aid recipients was about $10,100. In the Conserva- 
tory the average was about $9,100. 

To meet that cost of $2,600, if he was enrolled in 
Arts and Sciences, a loan recipient probably had a 
scholarship of about $800 and a loan of around $500. 
In the Conservatory the scholarship would have 
been around $500 and the loan $500. 

Today, the basic costs to the student have gone up 
to $3,180. A student expects to spend $3,700 for one 
year as compared with $2,600 five years ago. Yet, 
the percentage of students receiving aid today is just 
about the same. Whereas five years ago it took re- 
sources of $14,000 for a family to meet all College 
expenses for that one child going to college in the 
two-child family, the figure today has gone up to 
$16,500. 

In spite of the fact that costs have gone up, the 
average income for the financial aid group has not 
changed. In the College, for students on financial 
aid, the average family income is still the same 
$10,100 it was five years ago. In the Conservatory, 
the figure is $9,300. This could be a reflection of the 
increased recruitment activities on the part of the 
admissions office among the economically disadvan- 
taged students. 

The average income for seniors, juniors, and 
sophomores are all in the $9,000 category. The aver- 
age income for freshmen is in the $11,000 category. 
There are a couple of reasons for that. One is the 
fact that College Scholarship Service, which pro- 
vides us with this information, this year changed its 


tables, and people with higher income now are eligi- 
ble for aid. The average income of the families from 
which black students come is $5,500. When you throw 
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these figures into the total situation, it could help 
to explain why the average income for the whole 
college situation has not changed markedly. 

The average scholarship this year in the College 
is about $1,250, for the Conservatory it’s about $1,290. 
The loans remain about the same in each case, 
around $500-$525. 

What problems do these students face today that 
are unique to them as financial aid students? 

There are just two that I would like to mention 
to you. First, all aid programs are predicated on the 
assumption that the parents should be able to pay a 
certain amount out of a certain income for a stu- 
dent’s education. In the lower income groups this is 
sometimes a very real problem. If it is determined 
that parents with an income of $8,200 should be able 
to contribute $900, this can present almost an over- 
whelming barrier to the sudent. The sincere, con- 
scientious young person who thinks of his mother or 
father having to pay out $900 in cold cash for one 
year for him can be greatly disturbed by this. 

The other problem hits students on an average of 
at least once or twice a week. This is when the fam- 
ily threatens to withdraw financial support from the 
student. It could be that the student wants to get 
married and the parents do not approve of the mar- 
Triage. Maybe they don’t like the social climate at 
Oberlin and they will say, “I am willing to give you 
money to go to college, but I will not give you money 
to attend Oberlin.” 

On the other side of the coin, problems exist in- 
sofar as the financial aid office is concerned. Some- 
how we must get the message out to the students in 
the high school that if they have the academic cre- 
dentials for admission to Oberlin, somehow, in most 
cases, we are going to find the financial resources to 
make it possible for them to attend. 

A second problem is somehow finding the money 
to be able to meet the needs of all of these students. 
We are going to have to open up new avenues of 
resources for financial assistance. This means con- 
tinued, if not increased, giving by businesses, by 
foundations, by the government, by alumni. We hope 
that the many excellent programs our alumni clubs 
do have could not only be carried on and continued, 
but also expanded. You can’t imagine what a help 
the work of the Cleveland Alumni, Western New 
York, Western Massachusetts, New York, Detroit, 
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and others is in our total financial aid program. 


Dorothy M. Smith, ’29 


Director of Placement & Graduate Counseling 


HEN THE CLASS of 1969 comes back for its 5th 
\ \ reunion, assuming that its members have had 
a chance to carry out their present plans, the Arts 
and Science group will have some 149 teachers. 
Kighty-five of them will be college teachers, 48 high 
school, and 16 will be elementary teachers. There 
will be 43 doctors, 35 lawyers, 30 in social service 
and community organizations, 22 psychologists, 21 in 
science research, 12 ministers, 14 journalists or pub- 
lishers, 10 economists, 12 in general business, 18 in 
various kinds of government work, local, national, 
and international; 7 sociologists, and 6 writers. 

The class will also include a pilot, a cycle mechan- 
ic (which is one we all wondered about), an art 
dealer, dentist, nurse, playwrights and actors, arch- 
itect, therapist, “politics,’ Merchant Marine, auto 
racing. 

As for the Conservatory group, most of them ex- 
pect to combine teaching and performance. Thirty- 
four want to teach, most of them in college. Four- 
teen are planning to be orchestra members. There 
should be 12 singers, 6 professional pianists, 3 church 
musicians, 2 music therapists, 1 conductor, and 1 
composer. Right now no woman has listed home- 
making as her career, although as I have told them, 
most of them will combine homemaking with ad- 
vanced study and jobs in future years. 

In normal years, somewhere between 70 and 80 
percent of the men and between 45 to 55 percent of 
the women plan on advanced study their first year 
out. In the class of 1968, I estimate that about 48 
percent of the men and 40 percent of the women are 
In graduate school this year. This is a very sharp 
drop from previous years. As you can understand, 
this is caused by the whole international situation. 

Many of those who would normally have planned 
on immediate graduate study have taken employ- 
ment in fields which they hope will be draft defer- 
able. Among the 1968 graduates we have heard from, 
16 are in law school, 32 in medical school, 27 in 
master of arts in teaching programs, and then from 
there we drop rather sharply: 13 in psychology, 9 in 
theology, 9 in chemistry, 8 in English, 10 in history, 
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7 in economics’ and business administration, 8 in 
sociology and anthropology, 7 in biology, and lesser 
numbers ranging all the way from drama to you 
name it, it’s a wide variety. 

As you know, this year only the people in med- 
icine and theology are automatically deferred. Of 
the men who started graduate school this fall, a great 
many reported that “we are expecting to take our 
physical examinations soon, we don’t know what our 
draft situation will be. We may finish the semester, 
finish the year, we may not.” 

Among the ones who would normally have been in 
the graduate school group, 48 of the class are teach- 
ing this year. Eleven men have high school jobs, 
and so do 11 women. There are 11 men teaching in 
elementary grades, and 6 women. There are two 
men and one woman in the Teacher Corps, and three 
of each in what I have labeled as college (Shansi and 
other college jobs abroad). 

Of the men who are teaching, almost all of them 
have temporary certificates. This means that draft 
deferment is the motivation. Fourteen of the women 
are in various kinds of secretarial or general office 
jobs, most of them working in academic areas rather 
than business. Another 7 men and 5 women are in 
jobs I have labeled “business.” This includes sales, 
family business, and a variety of areas. Six are in 
social work jobs in this country. 

The interest in the Peace Corps continues. I 
know of 14 men and 8 women who are in the Peace 
Corps and overseas. Another half dozen applied for 
the Peace Corps and may be there, but we haven’t 
heard from them. To my knowledge, only two are 
with VISTA, and there are two who are in other 
forms of overseas service, with private foundations. 

Last spring there was a great deal of talk on 
campus about going to Canada, to avoid the draft. Of 
the reports I’ve had, there isn’t a single one in 
Canada. Of the 45 who haven’t reported, some may 
be there, however. 

The group in military service is larger than usual. 
Nine Arts and Sciences graduates are in the Navy, 
2 in the Air Force, 2 in the Army, and 1 with the 
Merchant Marine. From the Conservatory, there are 
2 in the Army Band, 2 in the Navy Band, and 1 in 
the Marine Band. 

Twenty-four of the Conservatory group are In 
graduate study in music, 9 are teaching music edu- 
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cation in the public schools, 2 are teaching privately, 
2 have college jobs where they would take a person 
with a bachelor’s degree, 5 girls are in orchestra 


jobs. Twenty-eight Conservatory graduates have 
not reported. 

In the class as a whole, 21 reported plans still 
were unsettled. I think most of the 10 men were 
unsettled because of the draft situation. The eleven 
girls, mostly were those who either went to Europe 
for the summer and didn’t start looking for a job 
until fall, or who were waiting to see what husbands 
were going to do. Fifty-seven women in the class 
were married, as against 46 in the preceding class 
at the same time. 

Perhaps this will show you that there is a chang- 
ing area of interest, I think, in our student body right 
now. As I checked the majors of the 1969 seniors, 
I was struck by several facts. One is that in the 
social sciences, which is the largest group among the 
majors, we have 48 government majors, 48 sociology 
majors (double what it was 3 years ago), 39 history 
majors, and 20 economics majors. The economics 
group has gone down as the others have gone up. In 
the sciences, we have 40 biology majors, and 16 
chemistry majors. I should remind you that about 
four years ago we cut out the pre-med major. Now 
most of the people who are planning on medical 
school major either in biology or chemistry. I would 
estimate that 25 biology majors are pre-med and 15 
are straight biology. 

There are 32 psychology majors of whom at least 
half want to be clinical psychologists. We have 18 
mathematics majors, 11 physics majors and only 3 
geology majors. Geology has traditionally been a 
small group here. However, the major that amazed 
me this year is English. We usually have about 30 to 
35 English majors, but the class of 1969 has 72. There 
are 20 French majors and the other modern langu- 
ages and classics have 21. 

There are 21 religion majors this year and I have 
talked with at least 40 who are majoring in other 
fields but thinking about theology. Some of this may 
be caused by Viet Nam, but still others are very 
seriously considering some phase of religious occupa- 
tions, and that is a sharp shift from 3 or 4 years ago. 
We have 15 art maiors, about evenly divided be- 
tween history and studio, and smaller numbers in 
the other humanities. >> 
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DIALOGUE: A CHAIRMAN ASKS SOME QUESTIONS 


OLLOWING FripAy’s student panel, alumni went to 

Warner Concert Hall to hear a brief concert by the 
Oberlin College Choir, directed by Robert Fountain. 
Then they stayed in the auditorium to take part in a 
panel discussion led by two alumni and two members 
of the Oberlin faculty. 

Chairman of the session was Conna Bell Shaw, 
28, completing her three-year term as a member of 
the Alumni Board. 

Panelists were William Hamilton, ’44, professor of 
religion at the New College, Sarasota, Fla.; Alice 
Goldstein Sargent, ’60, area coordinator, South West 
Residential College, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass.; Albert McQueen, ’51, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology at Oberlin, and 
John Thompson, Oberlin’s clinical psychologist and 
associate professor of psychology. 

Mrs. Shaw introduced each panelist by asking a 
question. The following is based on the transcript of 
the discussion. 


Q. Dr. Hamilton, what is bugging students today? 
How would you characterize the present generation 
of college students? More significantly, what are 
their most significant motivations? 


Dr. HAMILTON: Not all of the issues discussed in the 
almost interminable articles about today’s college stu- 
dents are central to the whole student ferment. I 
don’t think the protest about irrelevancy of the sub- 
ject matter of traditional education is a central issue. 
It’s part of it, though. 

The heart of the matter is not to say we should 
begin with “The Graduate” rather than “Beowulf” or 
we should study Cage rather than Stravinsky. This 
protest against irrelevance leads to the free university 
movement, which is perfectly appropriate and often 
necessary, but it still works within the system and 
it’s not the deepest issue. 

Journalists have usually distinguished between 
the drop out drug culture, which is largely white, 
and the activistic, politically-oriented element which 
was initially and still is very responsibly black in 
many ways. These distinctions must be made, but I 
think common to both the mystical and political 
wings of what I think is a common movement is an 
as-yet unformed, but extraordinarily ambitious and 
interesting, systematic attack on the whole of 
Western intellectual history since the Renaissance. 

I never really understood how very white so much 
of this intellectual tradition is until five or six years 
ago when the Black Power students began to come to 
Seminary. I found myself failing with more than 
my usual ineptitude to communicate the categories 
of sin and guilt to my black students. Finally, I saw 
how very white both the categories of sin and guilt 
were, and how impossible it was to impose in any 
simple pedagogical sense the Western experience 
and the Western experience of guilt on this new 
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black community. Bondage they knew. Bondage and. 
sin are closely related, but they’re quite different. 
Bondage is being sinned against and sin is the con- 
fession of one’s own inadequacy. 

Student generations, even as far back as mine, 
have attacked certain parts of this. We constituted 
what we thought was a decisive attack, for example, 
on American capitalism. The students of today are 
taking on a far more formidable task. They are not 
simply focusing on one or two of the defective in- 
stitutions of the West, they are taking on the best 
of the moralizing institutions of the modern West, 
the nation, state, the family, the church, and the uni- 
versity. 

Most important element to me, and most bewilder- 
ing in this particular protest, is an as yet amorphous 
but quite formidable attack on the whole idea of the 
separate self as a solitary substance which in one’s 
period of moratorium one finds an authenticity to 
or an integrity for and then regives somehow to the 
waking world out there. It seems to me that this 
model of the separate self (which in one’s first two 
decades is finely clarified and ordered by either re- 
ligious, or psychoanalytical or existentialist means 
and then re-introduced into the maelstrom of the 
world), this whole metaphor, is quite substantially 
breaking down. What’s going on is either the project 
in which the self is lost in experiences of ecstasy or 
self-transcendence or in expansion, as in the mystical 
wing of the movement I’m talking about, or in which 
the self is lost in two kinds of healing communities— 
communities of dissent of which, for the white man, 
the most significant and the most morally impressive 
is the anti-draft movement. 

My field, the humanities, once were deemed the 
peculiarly liberating and enobling element in the 
curriculum, freeing one, by rationality, from preju- 
dice and imperfect upbringing. In the new context, 
the humanities are being taught and being received 
as Simply a means whereby a more salable commodity 
is being provided for the corporate enterprise of 
America. It’s not only an attack on the idea of the 
separate self, it’s an attack on the whole conception 
of history, tradition, or the past. 

This educational ferment seems to be a revolution 
without a theory, and this is the most poignant thing 
about it. Both the liberal and the progressive and the 
traditionalist are quite bewildered by it. What is 
going on is something I think is quite formidable and 
quite exciting, so exciting that it seems to me that 
the university is the most bewilderingly exciting 
place to work in America today. We are constituting 
for the first time in living memory the whole question 
as to whether any kind of learning is possible be- 
tween young minds and older minds. This is up for 
grabs; so in some sense the whole possibility of educa- 


tion between the young and the not-so-young is at 
stake. 
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Q. Mrs. Sargent, what is your feeling about the new 
permissiveness which has invaded campuses? Do 
you think that dating behind closed doors is here to 
stay? 

Mrs. SARGENT: In a way I’m not sure if they gave 
this topic to a woman as a sign of the change that’s 
occurring in society or as a sign that perhaps there 
might be some hope left that I would hold out for 
some old morality. I don’t know if it’s the high 
schools, or the colleges, or the parents, or the students 
themselves, or the pharmaceutical companies, but 
somebody, I guess, is being permissive. I feel in a 
sense it’s degrading to students to talk about their 
sexual permissiveness. The students we have seen 
tonight are such a mature group of responsible, ques- 
tioning, truth-seeking people that to deal with how 
they go about establishing a meaningful relationship, 
is perhaps a more responsible way to treat them. 

I tend to say that as a college administrator that 
it’s not our problem because the behavior is all oc- 
curring in the high schools by now. A study at Cornell 
University of 800 college women would substantiate 
this. 

The average dating age now seems to range be- 
tween 12 and 14. The average number of dates a high 
school girl has is 4to 5a month. The average number 
of dates a college girl has may be 8 a month. It tends 
to be that between 2 and 3 years after a girl starts 
dating, she begins to have some experience with pet- 
ting. It tends to be 4 to 5 years after she starts dating 
that it’s likely she will have intercourse. I can just 
give you the Cornell statistics in terms of the classes 
at the university. Freshmen women report that be- 
tween 15-20% of freshmen women have intercourse. 
Sophomores report that 30-35%; Juniors 40-45% of 
the women; Seniors 50-60%; and graduate students 
60-70%. I think the old double standard is vanishing. 

I don’t want to indicate a feeling that promiscuity 
may have increased, because I tend to feel that many 
college students that I see are making very responsi- 
ble decisions about relationships and are examining 
very cautiously and very sincerely the problems in- 
volved in developing a meaningful relationship be- 
tween two people. 

I find myself much encouraged by this because I 
think this generation could have become an introspec- 
tive one. I think that the whole drug culture could 
have made students turn inward and we would have 
lost the opportunity for the inter-personal kinds of 
concerns that I see being shown. Students used to 
come in to seek information about sex or to ask some 
questions about it. Now they assume it to be part of 
a healthy relationship. 

I think there is a change going on in which stu- 
dents are assuming more and more responsibility for 
their own lives and making some very responsible 
decisions. I smile to think that eight years ago at 
Oberlin I spent my senior year clamoring for Sunday 
afternoon open houses. Now I’m at a university 
where in the last three years they’ve done away with 
women’s hours altogether. This year they’ve insti- 
tuted parietals every day of the week. 

Beyond this, then, is the question of a revolution 
about students wanting to have more responsibility 
to search out, to experiment with behavior, to find 
out what’s meaningful for them. I find it very excit- 
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ing. I think there is an attack upon the plastic gener- 
ation, upon the hypocracy, upon the things that have 
been swept away and ignored. 


Q. Dr. McQueen, as adviser to the black students on 
the Oberlin campus, do you feel that there is a prob- 
lem of adjustment for many of them to the academic 
pressures of college? If so, what measures is Oberlin 
taking to help with that adjustment and do you feel 
that the steps they are taking are adequate? Will the 
Afro-American House tend to isolate still further a 
group of the most activist black and white students? 


Dr. McQUEEN: We really can’t talk about black 
students at Oberlin or black students anywhere apart 
from the black revolution which is pervading the 
entire country. Certainly there are problems of aca- 
demic adjustment among black students at Oberlin 
which are on the whole more severe than problems 
you find among white students. But it’s very obvious 
to us all now—the first class of so-called academic- 
support students graduated last year—that these stu- 
dents can make it. I would say that the more critical 
problems that they face are probably social and psy- 
chological rather than academic. 

When I was a student here I had some of the same 
problems, but I existed as a student at Oberlin at a 
time when we didn’t try to face such problems. We 
tried all sorts of ways to avoid them. The black 
student today is acutely aware of his position as a 
second-class citizen of Oberlin. The simple fact is 
that Oberlin has always expected, as most of the 
society has always expected, that a black student 
would come here and assimilate and deny his own 
uniqueness. The College has never really given, until 
recent times, any recognition of the fact that a black 
person comes out of a certain set of circumstances. 

Some of us are working very hard on an Afro- 
American Studies Program, which I think is going to 
have some very fine features in it. We are in a period 
of rather difficult and serious readjustment of peo- 
ple’s sense of identity. I have a suspicion that this 
readjustment is not going to be accomplished today 
or tomorrow, but we are going to be in this difficult 
phase for a little while to come. I think Oberlin is 
doing some interesting things to pull through it. 

I think we’ve made a very important step by 
having a black adviser, a man who is working very 
closely with the black students. It will be surprising 
maybe to many of you to know how difficult so many 
of the students have found it to come to white ad- 
visers. I detect this year, in part because of this, a 
much greater sense of freedom, sense of self-respect 
than they had last. It seems to me that the Oberlin 
College Alliance for Black Culture has been a very 
critical aspect of this because this has been really a 
means for black students to gain some solidarity, to 
gain confidence, to feel that they can get their wishes 
across at the institution. Of course, with Afro-Ameri- 
can House they can really feel some freedom, they 
can let their hair down. 

One of the problems of Afro-American House is 
that the black students feel that Afro-American 
House is their thing, and the white students don’t 
have soul very often. This means that there is some 
strain in relationship here, but I have no doubt that in 
the long run this can be worked out, particularly as 
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the campus itself gives far more visibility and far 
more recognition of the black man in American so- 
ciety, of the black students as integral parts of the 
institution. 

The very fact that I use the word “black” so much 
and the question was addressed using the word 
“black” is indicative of the kind of revolution of the 
mind that’s going on today. 

The Oberlin campus is a fascinating campus to 
work through at this time because this revolution is 
long overdue, and I’m very pleased to say that the 
faculty, the administration, the students all seem to 
be extremely receptive to change. 


Q. Dr. Thompson, as chief of counselors to students 
on the Oberlin campus, what do you feel are the 
sources of the greatest frustrations and what are the 
causes of the greatest satisfactions? Could you give 
us an overall picture of the present student compared 
to the student of afew years ago? If he is bright, does 
he care about Oberlin? Does he have a sense of loyal- 
ty to Oberlin which might some day give him a sense 
of Alumni citizenship? 


Dr. THompson: Let me answer the last two ques- 
tions by saying yes. I have no concern about either 
one. Let me talk about the frustrations. 

There are probably a whole host of frustrations 
common to mankind in general and being at Oberlin 
provides no immunity whatsoever. I simply refer 
to those frustrations and conflicts which result in the 
development of neuroses and psychoses and character 
disorders. Both the sexual and the aggressive con- 
flicts play their parts here and no campus is immune. 

There are six frustrations that might be more re- 
lated to this college generation and to the circum- 
stances of this day and age: Identity Crisis, Guilt over 
affluence, Vietnam, Civil Rights, Education, and 
Alienation. 

Identity crisis, is a relatively new term and in some 
respects it refers to what used to be called the prob- 
lems of growing up. Some of those problems are 
related to affluence. What or who the person is is no 
longer related to his ability to earn a living. As one 
student put it to me, “I have been told by my parents 
that I’ll have more money than I will ever be able to 
spend in my lifetime. I don’t have to earn another 
cent for the rest of my life. My problem now is what 
are my greatest assets? What should I major in? 
Where can I make the greatest contribution to this 
country and to the world’s society? What am I going 
to do with my life?” Secondly, the areas in which 
young men and young women used to test their 
mettle have become more and more narrow. Years 
ago we had plenty of thin ice to skate on. Now the 
only thin ice we have is in artificially refrigerated 
ice rinks. Young men and women don’t have a chance 
to test their abilities by grappling with their environ- 
ment and by grappling with the world and discover- 
ing that it just ain’t too scary. Their parents’ afflu- 
ence keeps them from it. So they tour Europe, know- 
ing full well all of the time that if they really got into 
any difficulty affluence would bail them out. — 

Guilt over affluence means that part of this col- 
lege generation’s great concern about the Civil Rights 
Movement, the poverty program, food for India, is 
related to feeling guilty over having so much when 
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most of the world has so little. A way of assuaging 
our guilt, of course, is to undo the wrong or to make 
some kind of sacrifice. Another way, of course, is to 
symbolically deny association with affluence, to pack 
away the cardigans and the expensive suits and pur- 
chase one’s wardrobe at the Army-Navy store. Only 
the very wealthy can afford to dress so poorly. 

There is much frustration regarding the Viet- 
namese situation. I must confess that for myself, I 
am certainly more content with this kind of war than 
I was with World War II. But the Vietnam crisis 
raises the whole moral question of war. On a campus 
like Oberlin, where love is considered the only really 
acceptable, or perhaps interpersonal, relationship, 
having to struggle with the whole morality of aggres- 
siveness becomes frustrating. It makes the individual 
also struggle with his own aggressive and hostile im- 
pulses within himself. These impulses, on college 
campuses, are only accorded underground privileges. 
We all work to be very polite to one another so that 
we don’t have to cope with our anger for one another. 
Secondly, the Vietnam conflict offers the college stu- 
dent a chance to get back at the affluent daddy. By 
fighting our involvement in Vietnam, the student is 
able to symbolically get back at the establishment, 
the authority, the status quo. And thirdly, the Viet- 
nam crisis certainly seriously limits the degrees of 
freedom available to our men on campus, and also 
available to our women. The man is almost caught in 
the bind of having to go to school or go to service. 
This makes his choices for living his life pretty darned 
small. In essence then, his life is no longer his to 
control. He’s lost this control just when he needs to 
have it to help him solve his identity problems. 

I think there’s no doubt that the Civil Rights issue 
in our country gives some students considerable frus- 
tration. I think many of our students feel completely 
at sea regarding the Civil Rights issues. They just 
have never had any of the experiences necessary for 
them to learn just a little bit about what the black 
man in America is shouting about. And at Oberlin 
for the most part our students are liberally minded, 
and they come from what one could call liberal 
homes. But they have always seen black as some- 
thing separate from themselves. They’ve never really 
come to grips with what they feel in their heart about 
this issue. So they can only say the liberal words that 
come out of their heads. Now they are starting to 
realize, particularly at Oberlin, that they have to put 
the book down and that they have to start to live with 
Civil Rights right in their own home and that’s when 
it becomes a different matter. 

There are a great many things wrong with our 
educational institutions, and you’ve heard terms like 
dehumanizing the student, the multiversity, and so 
on. But a great deal more is wrong. Have you ever 
wondered why educational institutions are one of 
the few institutions left in America that annually 
don traditional and archaic clothes to engage in a 
symbolic rite accompanied by marshals and at no 
small expense to steep ourselves in conservatism, 
tradition, and a status quo of the 1500’s? Mervin 
Freedman’s new book, The College Experience, says: 
“With each passing year students in these colleges 
seem more like Israelites groaning under the Egyp- 

Continued on Page 24 
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Dissatisfaction with society 
lies at root of discontent, 
protest and rebellion 


A] Regia STUDENTS, born since 1945, resemble the 
Oberlin students of 10, 20 or 30 years ago, but 
they have different dreams. 

Offering this “yes and no” answer to a question 
most often asked by alumni, Dean of Students George 
H. Langeler explained it in full after the Alumni 
Luncheon at the Oberlin Inn on Saturday of Home- 
coming Weekend. 

“Students are bright, perceptive, wholesome, can- 
did, and concerned about the right things,” he said, 
“and there is a climate I have never known on any 
other campus. It’s a climate that sensitizes one to the 
human situation and nurtures the development of 
one’s social conscience.” 

He reminded older generations, however, that the 
world in which today’s students have grown up is 
vastly different from that in which many alumni 
were reared. He commented: 

“You and I were seasoned at a time when it was 
possible to see that there is a termination point to 
most problems and that with reason and consistent 
effort, most problems are solvable. We, in fact, did 
pull out of the depression. We found economic 
security. We put an education within the grasp of 
almost everyone. We won World War II.” 

“Today’s student generation has never seen any 
major problem solved. Furthermore, today’s prob- 
lems really are more serious than ours were. The 
counsel of patience rarely seems to be a satisfactory 
response when today’s students raise their voices of 
concern.” 

Since Homecoming, Dean Langeler has stressed 
the same point in talks to alumni, parents and friends 
in Pittsburgh, Washington and Boston. In a series of 
meetings being held throughout the country, Presi- 
dent Carr, Dean Langeler and others from the College 
are presenting talks entitled: “Outlook: the Present 
and the Future at Oberlin.” 

The dinner meetings are being held in various 
metropolitan areas in an effort to answer questions 
alumni and others may have about what President 
Carr has described as “the success of the past, the 
problems of the present and the challenge of the 
future.” Meetings will be held during January in 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Taking a close look at students who are concerned 
with something more than their studies and getting 
on to a vocation or to graduate school, Dean Langeler 
described them as “examining the values of the 
Western World and finding them wanting.” He called 
attention to “an upsurge of interest in and introspec- 
tion into the life of the emotions.” . 

“The accent is on people rather than on things, 
he said. “Ethics and morality are on their minds 
as strongly as ever, and students often question the 
rnoral fabric of our society. In a very real sense, the 
feeling of dissatisfaction with American society lies 
at the root of student discontent, protest and rebel- 
lion,” 
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He warned that this pervasive mood of dissatisfac- 
tion must be recognized if the sources of unrest on the 
various campuses are to be understood. “Explana- 
tions on the basis of local issues alone such as large 
classes, social rule, matters of freedom of speech, 
and so on, are simply incomplete,” he said. He also 
noted that many students fall into the category of 
being satisfied with mere studying, getting on to a 
vocation or going to graduate school. 

“While most students recognize the progress that 
has been and continues to be made,” Dean Langeler 
continued, “they also feel that members of an affluent 
society utter moral platitudes, yet misspend their 
money and avoid getting personally involved in the 
real issues of the day. They feel that problems of 
segregation, the decay of urban centers, poverty and 
starvation have not been dealt with effectively.” 

Admitting that Oberlin students approach these 
problems with “commendable, though at times un- 
bending, idealism,” he said he could not imagine a 
group with whom he would rather work. “The large 
majority are the most reasonable, responsible, and 
exciting people one could ever hope to know,” he 
asserted. 

Reminding alumni that no college is without prob- 
lems, he touched on several. “The first is the war in 
Vietnam and the number of students who feel strong- 
ly about it has increased in recent months,” he stated. 
“Be it right or wrong, there is a sense of frustration 
on the part of many students. They feel they have no 
way to influence society or the government regard- 
ing the war. This sense of frustration coupled with 
skills that were learned during the civil rights move- 
ment have led to new techniques of expression.” 

He viewed the strong pleas for institutions to take 
stands on moral issues as manifestations of strong 
feelings and frustrations. “Where we object to their 
tactics, we patiently try to help them understand that 
dissent is always welcome as long as it doesn’t disrupt 
the life of the College or interfere with the rights of 
others,” he said. ‘“‘We have made clear that coercive 
and disruptive tactics will not be tolerated.” 

Calling interest in student power “a relatively 
new phenomenon on many campuses,” Dean Langeler 
said that Oberlin’s idea of a student power block 
seemed to be giving way to a concept of community 
and the involvement of students in the decisions that 
affect the entire community. “My own view is that 
students have something to contribute to the quality 
of many of the decisions made on campus,” he com- 
mented, “Consequently, they ought to be included in 
a number of areas of decision making.” 

“Oberlin students reflect the national scene,” he 
concluded, “thus the campus is somewhat different 
from the campus of one or two decades ago. It re- 
mains alive, vibrant and demanding in new and dif- 
ferent ways. Because of these characteristics, the 
Oberlin of 100 years ago, whose students were con- 
cerned with promoting moral and political reform, is 
the Oberlin of today. Clearly our society and world 
desperately need competent, committed, caring lead- 
ership. Clearly this student generation is willing to 
meet that challenge. Could we really want another 
breed of student at such a time?” I think not, any 
more than we would have thought so 100 years ago.” 
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One overall truth emerges: 
selfless idealism ts not 
a function of chronological age 


by Victor J. Stone, ’42 


N THIS Homecoming of 1968 we have focused upon 

the Oberlin student, and particularly upon his 
psyche. Our learned specialists on various panels 
before the workshops illuminated our understanding 
in various ways, all the way from the rather apocalyp- 
tic observations of the theologian through the de- 
tailed and sensitive appreciation of individuals given 
to us by clinicians and counselors. 

We’ve tried to examine this psyche, to open it up, 
lay it out, subject it to quantitative analysis, qualita- 
tive analysis, other analysis, and then, hopefully, 
restore it unimpaired to its possessors. We have 
made this effort I think for an obvious reason. The 
students are the reason why Oberlin continues to 
exist. It does not continue to exist merely to satisfy 
our nostalgic yearnings and romanticizations of the 
years that we spent here, but to serve them. 

Students disturb us, they intrigue us because 
they’re different; and they’re different because they 
are younger than we are, and also because each young 
generation must and does find its own way, its own 
style, its own causes and crusades, and, in the modern 
jargon, its own identity. 

One overall truth emerged from the workshops. 
We hardly need be reminded that youthfulness, fresh- 
ness of approach of mind and spirit, openness to 
change, and selfless idealism are not a function of 
chronological age. These are, we hope, qualities of 
Oberlinians of many generations and many ages, and, 
perhaps, a product of being members of the Oberlin 
community. 

But what about today’s students? They are, of 
course, many people, and they are the same mass of 
complexes and complexities that their forebears 
were, that we are, and that their descendants will be 
when today’s students gather, troubled in spirit, to 
try to analyze students and their rebelliousness in 
1990. 

We generalize about prominent characteristics 
that are observable. These are observable because 
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some students speak and act more prominently than 
others, and what they display is what we talk about. 
What are their needs, and what are the demands of 
today’s students? Are their needs and their demands 
at all the same? How can a liberal arts college begin 
to meet them? 

Among the observations was one reported most 
frequently: that since there is less need for vocational 
preparation today, both because of the affluence of 
our society in general and of some parents in particu- 
lar, and because in our increasing technological 
society it is less and less possible for a liberal arts 
college to provide vocational preparation, there is a 
consequent loss of pre-set vocational goals, of set pat- 
terns for preparation for them, and of the rewards 
and conscience salves of redemption through hard 
work. 

Therefore, the demands and needs of students 
today are not so vocationally oriented. The students 
are said to be questioning earlier and more persist- 
ently the goals, the methods, the institutions of our 
society, and they see their need to be an educational 
experience which is relevant to improving and chang- 
ing society, and even our precious Oberlin. This in- 
creased freedom from material concern, plus the 
acutely sensed threat of nuclear holocaust, the in- 
tense awareness of violence and war and injustice, 
and human degradation and despair, brought so 
vividly to them from earliest childhood in daily 
sandwiches of television commercials, cartoons, and 
comedy hours,—all of these combine to power deep 
moral drives. The result is insistence that in their 
years at Oberlin students learn how to improve their 
world both by studying it and also by reforming it, 
and by reforming that which is most immediate to 
them—their college. I think we have to be reminded 
that it is their college as well as ours. 

And so they want their say, and they want not 
only to be heard, but to be heeded, and, sometimes, 
it might appear, to be obeyed. They feel qualified to 
challenge what is; they feel morally authorized to 
challenge what is; indeed they feel morally driven to 
challenge what is. A very strong impression is that 
they feel morally, and this is a very strong charac- 
teristic. It is vital to their educative functions, then, 
that meaningful ways be found for their participation 
in the inevitable development of the College. 

A 19th Century English jurisprudent once said, 
in somewhat of an overstatement, that power cor- 
rupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Con- 
temporary analysts have observed that powerlessness 
also corrupts, and that perhaps an inability to affect 
the conditions which govern one’s life also corrupts, 
and breeds irresponsibility. Insofar as participation 
in decision-making can breed responsibility and re- 
spect for the results of decision-making, then I think 
we have an indication as to the trend at Oberlin and 
also the direction of the demands of the students. 

If I may add a personal note, the observation about 
today’s students which has been most disturbing to 
me, really discouraging if it is not in fact an over- 
statement, is that this so-called “instant,” the “now” 
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generation, demanding instant solutions to difficult 
and complex problems, has lost faith that reason and 
persistence and hard work can bring solutions or even 
lead to them, that solutions are built brick by brick 
and step by step. I know of the proverbial impatience 
of youth, and somebody might even someday remind 
me that I supposedly was once young and impatient. 
I hope that this observation is of only a small part 
of the truth. 

Well then, how can students study the world in 
today’s Oberlin? No one had much good to say about 
the lecture method. Books can do about as much as 
lectures and indeed there was a good deal of ques- 
tioning as to how much good books could do. Student 
involvement and participation in classes and other 
individual and group learning processes should be 
encouraged, even required. These were some of the 
observations that were made. Although hard facts of 
economics prevent a better ratio of faculty to stu- 
dents, the opportunity for rewarding contacts with 
faculty depends not only upon numbers but also upon 
attitudes of faculty and of students, and the structur- 
ing of courses, classes and extra-curricular experi- 
ences. Participatory learning seemed to be the key- 
word in a good deal of the subjects of the discussions 
(and we were favored with the etymology of the word 
“educate’”—to lead out), the function of educators 
being to lead the students out into understanding of 
the problems they attack. Perhaps greater and more 
imaginative use of new techniques and new tech- 


nologies may increase the availability of faculty and 
student time for meaningful and educative processes. 
Education, of course, is a two-way street insofar as 
faculty and students are concerned. Flexibility, crea- 
tivity, sensitivity are the keys to improvement here 
as in other fields. The great adventures of the Winter 
Term and the Experimental College will afford op- 
portunities to try out, to learn, to accept or reject 
many new ideas and proposals which may improve 
the educational experience at Oberlin. 

The observation has been made that the work- 
shops have been good for us. Indeed, I believe the 
term “group therapy” was used. I worried a little 
about where the patients were while we were diag- 
nosing them, little realizing that perhaps we were 
they. This process of inquiry and reflection and 
articulation together, sharing questions, insights, 
opinions, and communications back and forth, prob- 
ably enriched each one of us aside from the substance 
of the conversations. We were told, and I quite agree, 
that involvement in the process has strengthened our 
solidarity, renewed the meaning and pride of being 
a part of the ongoing Oberlin. It’s a bit of an act of 
faith that reason and patience and persistence per- 
haps can lead to some partial solutions of some of 
the vexing problems. And it has renewed my belief, 
to borrow a simile that Professor Yinger used when 
he spoke to an alumni group not too long ago, that 
Oberlin, unlike the dinosaur, will not disappear be- 
cause its environment changed but it didn’t. >> 


Club President 
Tapes His Own Report 
On Homecoming 


To Take Back to California 


R. PAUL VEAZEY,’51, president of the Santa Barbara, 
Calif, alumni club, is perhaps the most en- 
terprising of all the club presidents who come back 
for Homecoming. At Homecoming 1967, he made use 
of every opportunity to take movie film of the 
campus. 
“It’s a long way back to Oberlin from California,” 
he said, “and people have difficulty remembering 
what the campus looks like let alone keeping track 
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of the changes.” 

In 1968 he brought along a tape recorder to inter- 
view speakers, professors, and students. His idea was 
to put together a program he could present at a No- 
vember meeting of the Santa Barbara Club. He’s 
shown in the photo interviewing coaches Joe Gurtis 
(left) and Bill Grice at the Homecoming Reception in 
Wilder Hall’s Main Lounge following the football 
team’s 43-22 victory over Lake Forest. 

Paul’s plans went awry, however, when he became 


seriously ill just a few days before the Santa Barbara 
Club’s scheduled meeting. >> 
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President Carr Sees Oberlin 
Facing up to 
Three Very Big Issues 


BERLIN RATES a high grade in the ways it has been 
O coming to grips with three big issues which face 
higher education, President Carr told alumni at the 
annual Homecoming Dinner in Dascomb Hall on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 19. 

Reporting on the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education which he had attended in Den- 
ver the previous week, the President also affirmed his 
belief that Oberlin “compares very favorably” in its 
overall attempt to strike a balance between the con- 
tinuity and the change with which today’s educational 
institutions must deal. He said three issues dominated 
discussion at the Denver meeting: financial plight, 
student activism and the urban crisis. The theme of 
the meeting was: The Academic Community, Contin- 
uity and Change. aah sles 

Touching briefly on the word “continuity, Presi- 
dent Carr called attention to the long “list of institu- 
tions trying to convert themselves by one means or 
another to the coeducational pattern which Oberlin 
saw the wisdom of way back in the 1830's.” > ee 

“Again Oberlin saw the wisdom and justice in 
putting together a student body without regard to 
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race,” he continued, “More particularly we have been 
working hard now for some five years to make and 
carry out plans for the admission of larger numbers 
of black students coming from inner city high schools 
and to work with them in helping them solve their 
problems when they get here.” 

Turning to the financial issue, he said quite frank- 
ly that “no president serves his institution well unless 
he reminds everyone identified with the institution 
on every occasion that there is a financial problem.” 
He warned that the College would be coming to 
alumni in the next two or three years with a building 
program for which large sums would be needed. 

“Equally pressing,’ he added, “is the need to 
secure the income needed to balance operating 
budgets.” He called the 1967-68 operating deficit 
the first sizeable one for Oberlin in more than a 
generation and reminded his audience that the only 
reason the 1968-69 budget was “barely in balance’”’ 
was because of the $250 increase in tuition. 

He pointed to the fact that despite its current pro- 
duction of $3,000,000 annually for operating expenses, 
endowment no longer provides half the College’s in- 
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come as it used to do. 

“If Oberlin is going to remain strong, we must 
provide the College with larger amounts of gift in- 
come available for current use,” President Carr con- 
cluded. He said gifts now supply only 2 percent of 
this income. 

Discussing the possibility of “attempting to offset 
increased costs through increased productivity,” he 
said, “I think we will do our best here at Oberlin to 
see to what reasonable extent we can help ease our 
financial difficulties through searching for more ef- 
ficient teaching methods.” 

On the question of student activism, he offered 
these “general considerations”: 

“How does an institution involve students to a 
greater extent in its operation while simultaneously 
recognizing that the faculty does have a special pro- 
fessional competence and certain inescapable re- 
sponsibilities?” 

“How can we act consistently with the principle 
that the Board of Trustees has an inescapable duty 
and task to protect and enhance the strength and well 
being of the College?” 

President Carr apologized “for not saying as much 
on these occasions as I ought to about Oberlin’s Board 
of Trustees.” He said it is too easy to “think ill of 
trustees” on any campus, but “Oberlin is unusually 
fortunate in my judgment in the high quality of its 
trustees.”” He recalled the fact that 22 of Oberlin’s 24 
trustees are “themselves graduates of the College and 
thus well acquainted with it.” 

“It has become increasingly clear in recent years 
that students also have sufficient understanding and 
ability for satisfactory participation in the process 
by which the problems of an institution are discussed 
and resolved,” he said. He told how students had 
argued “‘very effectively” against the so-called Four- 
Year Masters Degree Program. He said students 
were listened to carefully and had “significant in- 
fluence on the final decisions with respect to such 
diverse matters as the Winter Term, the reduction in 
degree requirements, and new regulations with re- 
spect to dormitory dating.” 

The president reported that John Gardner, head 
of the Urban Coalition and former secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, had discussed the is- 
sue of the urban crisis at the meeting in Denver and 
had made the point that there isn’t a single college or 
university that is not located in a community where 
the crisis is being felt. 

President Carr reported progress in appointing a 
steering committee which would “give some thought 
to how an urban task force might be brought into 
being in Oberlin that would make it possible for all 
of us to join together in coming to grips more effec- 
tively with the many problems we find in this com- 
munity.” 

“I think we can render a real service, not only to 
ourselves, but to the nation if we can show how a 
relatively small community with a relatively small 
college devoting some of its energies and resources 
to this purpose can bring about progress,” he con- 
cluded. >> 
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DIALOGUE Continued from Page 17 

tian’s lash. Humorless, leisureless, guilt-ridden 
grudges; they are harried on all sides by reading lists 
that are impossibly long, and assignments that cannot 
be completed except by cutting corners. What is dis- 
turbing about students is not that they submit to these 
demands, but that so many have acquired a slave 
mentality. They are uncomfortable unless they are 
working hard or even being overworked.” I can’t 
give you the author for this quote. His article is 
entitled, “The Student is a Nigger.” “Students are 
niggers. When you get that straight, our schools begin 
to make some sense. A student at Cal State is expect- 
ed to know his place. He calls the faculty members 
sir or doctor or professor, and he smiles and shuffles 
some as he stands outside the professor’s office 
waiting for permission to enter. The faculty tell him 
what courses to take. They tell him what to read, 
what to write, and frequently where to set the 
margins on his typewriter. They tell him what’s true 
and what isn’t. Some teachers insist that they en- 
courage dissent, but they’re almost always jiving 
and every student knows it.” 

Perhaps from the foregoing you have gathered 
that we on college campuses are doing our very best 
to alienate the student from this generation. The 
frustrations of alienation seem to be related to feeling 
impotent, feeling unable to control their own lives, 
feeling unable to effectively become part of the 
society and thus have some affect on social institu- 
tions. We have disenfranchised the college student, 
because we no longer listen to what he is saying as 
we did years ago. We continue to tell him to wait 
until he has to earn a living. A second part of the 
alienation frustration might well be that our college- 
age people know that we are not preparing them for 
the world they will face. The Industrial Revolution 
in America is ending. But our colleges still are grind- 
ing out objects to fit in the squares and the holes of 
the Industrial Revolution. It’s automation and cyber- 
netics that’s upon us and that is the world our student 
will be entering in the next 10 to 20 years and of what 
use are college professors who give lectures once 
automation really hits us? >> 
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ALUMNI COMMENT ON OBERLI N 


A Report of the Education and Curriculum Committee 
of the Alumni Board 


Basedon the results of the 


Alumni Inquiry Process Questionnaire 


by William C. Biel, ’31, and Kazuo Ohno 


F YOU HAVE found your education experience 
I at Oberlin to have been “relevant” to your personal 
life and career, you are one of what appears to be 
a 90 percent majority of Oberlin alumni. If you at- 
tended graduate school and found your Oberlin prep- 
aration adequate, you apparently can find four alum- 
ni out of 10 in this category who feel the same way 
and another five who think their preparation was 
“superior.” 

These are some of the results of the Alumni 
Inquiry Process questionnaire which was sent out 
following Homecoming 1967 to obtain a general in- 
dication of attitudes about Oberlin College as held or 
recalled by a sample of alumni. 

The questionnaire was developed at the instiga- 
tion of the Education and Curriculum Committee of 
the Alumni Association of Oberlin College. It was 
sent to 25,650 readers of the January 1968 issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. It was mimeographed and 
distributed through alumni clubs, and it was mailed 
to randomly selected members of particular classes. 
Some questionnaires were collected through personal 
contacts and interviews. 

Questions were drawn up by alumni who are 
professionally engaged in higher education and who 
had participated in the 1967 Homecoming discussions 
of educational topics with other alumni, faculty, ad- 
ministrators and students. The group included Fred- 
eric B. Dutton, 28, dean of Lyman J. Briggs College 
of Science at Michigan State University; Frances 
Kaplan, ’61, psycho-educational clinic psychologist 
and lecturer in psychology at Yale University; 
Michael Lipsky, ’61, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin; and Henry 
W. Sams, ’33, professor and chairman of English at 
Penn State University. 

By June 4, 1968, alumni had returned 927 ques- 
tionnaires which were included in the analysis. The 
summary distribution of the number of respondents 
by combined class groups is shown in the upper table 
at the right. A distribution by major fields is shown 
in the lower table. 

Although no information was obtained concerning 
the number of men and women returning the ques- 
tionnaires, 255 of the respondents checked their occu- 
pation as “housewife.” This indicates that at least 28 
percent of those responding were females; the actual 
number must have been much higher. Eighty-two 
percent of those who listed their profession as ‘“‘house- 
wife” indicated that they had pursued another career 
before marriage. Of the 255, there were 45% who 
said they had plans to resume one, or begin one, at 
a future date. 

The major findings from the other questions have 
been summarized. 

The results indicate that the general course re- 
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president of Obirin Junior College, Tokyo, and served as 
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results of the questidnnaires and made the basic statisical 
analyses. 
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quirements at Oberlin were appreciated and are 
looked upon favorably by a majority of alumni as 
having been an aid in pursuing their current career 
or interests (74%). Meeting these requirements is 
felt to have provided a broad background and per- 
spective covering many subject areas; 85% said that 
the general course requirements aided them in 
achieving a broad liberal education. A large majority 
(80%) felt that the requirements had not interfered 
at all with the pursuit of their major interests. This 
was true regardless of the major field of interest. 

In any discussion of the attitudes of alumni who 
have majored in various departments, it must be 
stressed that the data for majors are summarized for 
the whole span of years covered in the survey and do 
not necessarily represent the attitudes toward the 
current departments. Faculty in any given depart- 
ment change as well as do course content and teach- 
ing methods. Likewise, the number of majors in 
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various departments may change with time. Com- 
ments generally are included in this report about the 
attitudes of departmental majors only when 24 or 
more alumni with majors in a particular department 
responded. 

Although no count was made of the males and 
females answering the questionnaire, 78% of those 
responding attended graduate or professional school. 
Ninety percent of them found Oberlin College prep- 
aration “superior” (50%) or “adequate” (40%) for 
their graduate training, although majors in several 
departments were low in the ratings of “superior.” 
Frequent comments were: Oberlin “taught me how 
to learn”; “maintained high quality academic stand- 
ards”; “Oberlin’s high academic standards allowed 
me to compete successfully with students from other 
undergraduate colleges”; ““Oberlin’s educational pro- 
grams were helpful in developing a good foundation”; 
“stimulated by many good professors”; “developed 
good study habits,” etc. 

Of those who attended graduate school, the most 
frequent answer concerning suggestions for improv- 
ing preparation for graduate school unfortunately 
was “no comment.” However, the next most frequent 
suggestions were to provide for “more independent 
study and research with proper guidance,” “broader 
requirements,” “more options desired,” “more em- 
phasis on major field,’ and “continue to stress or 
stimulate learning.” The Winter Term at Oberlin 
appears to be a favorable College response to the most 
frequent positive suggestion. 

Other less frequent suggestions were for “more 
student-faculty discussions in classes,’ “more voca- 
tional counseling to help select majors or careers,” 
“reduce class hours,” etc. Again, the College’s recent 
reduction of class hours for the requirements for 
graduation appears to be consistent with one of these 
suggestions made by alumni. It is clear that the two- 
thirds who offered suggestions were making ones 
which would maintain high academic standards and 
involved teaching techniques or course and cur- 
riculum content. 

For those who did not attend graduate school, 
slightly more respondents stated that training in their 
major had been more relevant to their personal life 
and career than had courses taken outside their 
major (37% to 28%). However, when one considers 
that an additional 24% stated that both were relevant, 
it is quite likely that the total educational program is 
important in meeting one’s needs when not continuing 
education into graduate school. This may indicate 
that for those who do not attend graduate school the 
total educational program, including general course 
requirements, serves one’s life and career without 
regard to one’s major. 

Ninety percent of the respondents stated that their 
educational experience at Oberlin was “relevant to 
their personal life and career, although only 1076 
of the total found this true for their work in their 
major. The decrease in number of “Yes” answers to 
the question on relevance of studies in the major field 
may indicate that some alumni found their major 
fields to be inappropriate in their careers, that some 
are engaged in occupational areas outside their 
major, or that additional value was given to the gen- 
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Frequent comment: ‘‘Oberlin 
taught me how to learn’’ 


eral education or experiences obtained at Oberlin. At 
least, the majority of alumni felt that their educa- 
tional experience at Oberlin was relevant to their 
personal life and career. 

One of the statements and questions was: “Recent 
reforms in education have stressed ‘learning how to 
learn’ rather than actual course content. To what ex- 
tent did your Oberlin education pursue this princi- 
ple?” The answers to this were quite diverse. To the 
question, 13% said “very much,” 16% answered 
“considerably,” 20% “fairly,” 26% “not much,” 11% 
“not at all,’ and 14% gave mixed answers including 
‘no idea,” “don’t understand,” or made no comment. 
It is significant and encouraging that the class group 
which had the highest percent in the top three favor- 
able categories (79%) was the most recent class 
group, 1965-67. Whether this favorable attitude will 
continue at this high level with the passage of time 
and the accumulation of other experiences remains 
to be seen. In terms of major fields where there were 
24 or more in a particular major, the field of psy- 
chology was the highest with 27% in the category 
of “very much,” and it had the highest total percent 
in the top three categories (69%). Physical Education 
was the next highest with 60%. Those with the high- 
est total percent in the two categories of “not much” 
and “not at all” were history (49%) and the Conser- 
vatory (46%). When one considers that there also 
were 12% and 26%, respectively, in the “no answer” 
category for these two disciplines, the number of 
alumni expressing unfavorable feelings about their 
majors is worthy of note. 

Sixty-eight percent considered the goal of “learn- 
ing how to learn” desirable. 

To the question, “To what extent do you feel your 
student generation could influence Oberlin faculty- 
administration policy?” the respondents in the class 
group 1965-67 felt, not surprisingly, that they could 
wield more influence than did the other class groups. 
Fifty-six percent of their comments fell into the 
three categories of “very much,” “considerably,” and 
“fairly.” The class group of 1962-64 was the next 
highest, although it dropped to 36%. Majors in the 
fields of history, economics, French, and physics all 
had 54-58% of their majors state that they could in- 
fluence Oberlin faculty-administration policy “not 
much” and “not at all.” This question must have had 
an unexpected subtlety to it, or many alumni had not 
thought about the issue, since 264 (28%) did not 
answer the question. 

The question “Do you consider changes toward 
greater student participation in formulation of edu- 
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cational policy desirable?” produced the following 
answers: “Yes” = 52%, “No” = 28%; unclassifiable 
answers or no answer = 20%. There is a clear general 
trend here with the class groupings. The “Yes” an- 
swers for the groupings 1953-55, 1956-58, 1959-61 are 
all in the 50-60% range, whereas the grouping 1962-64 
is 76% and 1965-67 is 85%. All class groupings prior 
to 1953-55 are under 50% of “Yes” answers. The re- 
cent trend of student desire for more participation in 
college educational policy shows up clearly in Ober- 
lin alumni answers. 

In terms of majors, those with the highest percent 
of “Yes” answers for desirability of student participa- 
tion are in the following majors: history (74%), 
sociology (70%), psychology (64%), political science 
(63%), and French (63%). It is interesting to note 
that in these fields, majors in history and French 
were also in the list of majors from responses to the 
previous question where it was felt they could not 
influence faculty-administration policy. In the later 
answers, these alumni are indicating that such in- 
fluence is desirable. In the opposite direction, of the 
three majors with the highest “No” responses to the 
desirability of student participation (economics = 
40%, chemistry = 38%, music = 38%), economics 
appears in the list from the earlier question of those 
majors which stated that they could not influence 
faculty-administration policy. In the second set of 
answers they are indicating that such participation is 
not desirable. 

One cannot tell from the analyses performed on 
the data for the last two questions, however, whether 
a high percentage of persons with these majors were 
in later classes or not. If this high percentage was in 
later classes, one could not tell whether the student 


90% found Oberlin experience 
“‘relevant’’ to life and career 


generation was the influencing factor, or whether 
the major fields were. In any case, the majors with 
highest percent of “Yes” answers for the desirability 
of student participation are predominantly in the 
social sciences. 

Ninety-four percent of the respondents stated that 
they had developed a capacity to participate in or 
enjoy artistic or “cultural’ experiences, but a smaller 
percent (80%) attribute any of this development to 
their Oberlin experiences. A wide variety of answers 
was given to the question “To what aspects of your 
Oberlin education (do you attribute this)?” The 
most frequent responses were: Music courses, art 
courses, music recitals by artists and Conservatory 
students, general cultural programs, and the entire 
stimulating atmosphere. It is interesting to note that 
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in the major fields with over 24 respondents, 187% of 
the majors in economics stated that they had not 
developed a capacity to participate in or enjoy artistic 
or cultural experiences. 

The least satisfactory aspect of the alumni’s Ober- 
lin experience, as indicated by the specific answers 
checked, was the “social life” (27% of the respond- 
ents), although the number of write-in answers in 
the category of “other” dissatisfactions had a higher 
percentage (37%). As one might expect, this latter 
category contained a wide variety of responses in- 
cluding the weather, meals, faculty, administration, 
location of Oberlin College, ete. Probably some of 
the answers included in this category also contribut- 
ed to an unsatisfactory social life. Class work was 
checked as least satisfactory by only 9% of the 
alumni answering the questionnaire. Approximately 
22% wrote answers stating that “nothing was unsatis- 
factory” or the equivalent that “all was satisfactory,” 
and about 5% gave no answer. 

The highest percent of votes that the social life 
was the least satisfactory occurred in the recent class 
groupings of 1959-61, 62-64, and 1965-67 (38, 39, and 
40% respectively). The effect of nostalgia may be 
indicated by the fact that the class groupings prior 
to 1941 had the highest percentages saying that “noth- 
ing was unsatisfactory” (25-50%). 

Thirty-five percent of the respondents stated that 
they had had an opportunity to do “independent” 
study at Oberlin, whereas 61% stated that they did 
not. The remainder gave answers which were not 
classifiable (or did not answer). Majors in the follow- 
ing disciplines had percentages of 50% or more who 
stated they had such an opportunity: psychology 
(61%), zoology (58%), economics (54%), physics 
(50%), and art (50%). 

The conservative thrust of most of Oberlin’s cur- 
ricular history is pointed up by the fact that 74% 
stated that in their Oberlin College career they did not 
have any exposure to innovative educational experi- 
ences. Twenty-six percent felt that they had ex- 
posure to innovative educational experiences. Twen- 
ty-six percent felt that they had exposure, as follows: 
11% in the honors program, 2% in the Salzburg 
program, 2% in year abroad programs, and 11% in 
a variety of other programs considered by the re- 
spondents to be innovative. Of those who participated 
in these programs, 87% felt that the activity was 
worthwhile. Thirty-nine percent of the total respond- 
ents stated that they would like to see other innova- 
tive programs tried, and only 4% said “No.” Unfor- 
tunately, 57% either did not answer the question of 
whether they would like to see other innovative pro- 
grams tried, or gave unclassifiable answers. 

To the question, “Do you think that Oberlin can 
continue indefinitely to attract and retain superior 
faculty members in competition with universities 
which maintain large graduate and expensive re- 
search programs?” 67% gave an unqualified “Yes” 
answer, 14% gave hopeful answers which contained 
uncertainties, 7% said “No,” and the remainder made 
ho comment or gave unclassifiable answers. No out- 
standing differences were noted between majors or 
between class groupings. 

A large majority of those who answered “Yes” to 
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Soctal sciences dominate 
destre for student voice 


the above question stated as their reasons: (1) there 
are many excellent professors who prefer teaching 
to research, (2) many like to teach at a small inde- 
pendent liberal college like Oberlin, (3) high aca- 
demic standards at Oberlin with a long tradition 
and good reputation, (4) if, or because, Oberlin main- 
tains good salaries, or well-equipped facilities suitable 
for research work, (5) academic stimulation is good 
enough to attract them, (6) because Oberlin has good 
human relationships and a liberal atmosphere, (7) 
good students, etc. 

Those who answered “No” stated that: (1) it will 
be difficult for financial reasons, (2) because Oberlin 
lacks cultural, academic attractions compared to 
large universities, (3) Oberlin is too isolated a society 
for young progressive teachers, etc. 

In summary, then, the total education experience 
at Oberlin was felt to have been useful and relevant 
to the personal lives and careers of alumni. The 
general course requirements at Oberlin were judged 
to have been valuable. Frequent monitoring by the 
College of these requirements for relevance, and of 
teaching methods employed in them for effectiveness, 
however, would seem to emerge as a matter of high 
priority. 

Oberlin College has always had a high percentage 
of graduates who attend graduate or professional 
school. The quality of the students’ preparation ap- 
pears to be superior or adequate from this survey, 
and it is hoped that this adequacy can be maintained 
or improved while making other changes that may be 
made by the College to meet other needs. 

It is interesting to note that there is a tendency 
for the more recent graduating classes to rate their 
Oberlin experiences high in “learning how to learn,” 
in “feeling that they could influence faculty-adminis- 
tration policy,” and that “student participation in 
formulation of educational policy is desirable.” 
Whether the relationship between the first of these 
and the other two is significant is an important point 
that not only Oberlin, but all colleges and universl- 
ties, need to consider when setting goals for the edu- 
cational program and when discussing student partcl- 
pation in policy development. 

The fact that the social life at Oberlin was rated 
by the total group as least satisfactory of the specific 
choices available, and that the most recent class 
groupings show increasing dissatisfaction, indicates 
a need for considerable student-faculty-administra- 
tion interaction on this part of the overall educational 
srogram at Oberlin. . 
Certainly, none of the findings described in this 
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summary are unknown to Oberlin College adminis- 
tration and faculty personnel. It is worthwhile, how- 
ever, for these persons to know in summary how the 
alumni feel about these questions, and it is also 
valuable for alumni to find out how other alumni feel 
about them. 

Affectionate concern by alumni that Oberlin go 
on to surpass itself as a leader in American higher 
education is demonstrated by almost all respondents 
and by the care with which they answered the ques- 
tionnaires. The thanks of the Alumni Board’s Educa- 
tion and Curriculum Committee, as well as of the 
College as a whole, go to those who returned the com- 
pleted questionnaires. >> 


STUDENT PANEL—/(Continued from Page 9) 
studying. There is no lecturing (with a few special 
exceptions), but rather students make originally or- 
ganized presentations on a common subject, or simply 
discuss a common topic, bringing their several 
perspectives to bear upon it. We learn the diversity 
of approaches to a single problem and the necessity 
of selecting relevant factual knowledge and organiz- 
ing it in coherent and meaningful form around the 
subject. 

Why is so much of the traditional Oberlin cur- 
riculum irrelevant or only indistinctly related to the 
vital problems of our day; and why are our studies 
so often pursued in an impersonal, unpractical, ab- 
stract method and setting? Instead of forcing stu- 
dents into the streets in search of relevance and 
value-conscious activity, why not bring these prob- 
lems to which we are reacting into the curriculum 
for study, thus increasing both interest and conse- 
quently learning, and certainly in the ending coming 
closer to real solutions to the problems than we do 
presently? Why is an academic degree a necessary 
pre-requisite to saying important and relevant things 
in the classroom? Is actual experience really harm- 
ful to a realistic understanding of social and human- 
istic problems? In the Experimental College, we have 
the flexibility to study relevant, important problems 
—whether they be the black revolution, urban poli- 
tics, multi-media art, or the draft and its conse- 
quences for society. In the Experimental College we 
can expand the concept of “laboratory” study into 
the social sciences and humanities. 

Why do we use a grading system that chokes off 
creativity, stifles the development of genuine per- 
sonal interests, and at the same time fixes a slightly 
neurotic, back-biting mood on an already highly com- 
petitive environment? In the Experimental College 
we experiment with new methods of evaluation of 
learning, looking to each other for subjective evalua- 
tion or trying to evaluate the effort of a group viewed 
as a whole. 

I hope it is clear that we are not in any sense 
trying to “replace” Oberlin College and have never 
considered such a nonsensical idea. But we are try- 
ing, in as serious and intelligent a way as we are able, 
to change our school in the directions I have in- 
dicated. I cannot doubt either the urgency or neces- 
sity of such change. >> 
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Oberlin’s Greatness Includes the Future 


by William L. Mezger, ’38 
President, Alumni Association 


HEN THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Class and 

Club Presidents’ Council outlined the pro- 
gram for this Homecoming weekend, they called 
upon me to close the proceedings by delivering a 
brief inspirational talk. 

Speecnhified as we have been, perhaps to the point 
where some may be “‘splofferated,”’ the most inspira- 
tional thing I could say probably would be “Thank 
you!” and then sit down. Nevertheless, I can’t resist 
an opportunity to comment on some of the things 
I’ve observed during this Homecoming and over the 
nearly two years that I have been president of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College. 

In the first place, I’ve learned that I don’t believe 
I can inspire members of the Alumni Board, the 
class and club officers and the many active alumni 
of Oberlin College. Instead they inspire me. 

I’m inspired by the devotion to Oberlin displayed 
by the members of the Alumni Board, their open 
mindedness, the wealth of ideas they bring to board 
meetings, and their willingness to roll up their 
sleeves and go to work. 

I’m inspired by the loyalty of the class and club 
officers, their pride in Oberlin, their concern about 
her and their efforts on her behalf. 

In listening to the results of the Alumni Inquiry 
Process, I notice that there has been markedly less 
criticism of the Oberlin experience among classes 
prior to 1941. It is possible that this less critical atti- 
tude among earlier classes in contrast to later classes 
is due to a difference in respective evaluation of a 
college education. Those of us from earlier classes 
considered a college education a privilege. The 
younger people considered (and consider) it a right. 
One is less likely to challenge and be critical of a 


privilege, whereas of a right, one demands all that 
he thinks is owing to him as his due. 

I do not say that one concept is proper and one 
is not. I merely point out that this attitude, if my 
surmise is correct, may account for the differing 
opinion about the years spent on the Oberlin campus 
found among earlier classes and in the later classes. 

Regardless of our experiences at Oberlin as indi- 
viduals, the accomplishments of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association depend on the fulfillment of the Asso- 
ciation’s reason for being: “to foster the interests 
and continuing excellence of Oberlin College.” 


As I remarked at the Alumni Luncheon last Com- 
mencement, “The time is past, if indeed it ever 
existed, when we can take for granted the words 
from one of our beloved Oberlin songs, ‘Oberlin For- 
ever.” The threat to Oberlin’s continued existence 
arising from changing conditions is not exclusive 
with Oberlin. All independent liberal arts colleges 
are facing crisis years. 


The work of all Oberlin alumni is vital, not only 
for the continuing excellence of Oberlin, but truly 
for her continuing existence. In the coming years, 
Oberlin will need money. Some alumni are in a posi- 
tion to contribute generously. Others can contribute 
only modestly. But money is not enough. We are all 
going to have to work for Oberlin. 


Oberlin is greater than any group of alumni. She 
is greater than any student generation, any faculty 
body, any group of administrators. She is greater 
than the past or the present, because she includes 
the future. What that future will be depends on our 
love, our work, our support .. . whatever our rela- 
tionship to the College. >> 
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Suzuki Anniversary 


’ TEN YEARS AGO, Kenji Mochizuki, ’58t, while study- 
| ew for his master’s degree in religious education 
at the Graduate School of Theology, showed a sound 
film to Clifford A. Cook, ’30, professor of string in- 
struments and music education. Cook was astounded 
as he watched and listened to hundreds of Japanese 
children playing the Bach Double Concerto in Tokyo. 
It marked the introduction in the United States 
of Shinichi Suzuki’s now famed Talent Education ap- 
proach to string education. 


JANUARY 1969 


To mark the anniversary, 10 Japanese children— 
aged 5 to 18—gave workshops and concerts in Ober- 
lin Oct. 20-21 during a nationwide Talent Education 
tour. Featured in the programs were Yukari Tate, 
18, who made her debut at Carnegie Recital Hall in 
November, and Hitomi Kasuya, 9, a soloist who dem- 
onstrated Suzuki's Talent Education method. 

Coming at the close of Homecoming Weekend, 
the Suzuki anniversary celebration gave alumni an 
opportunity to watch the workshop in Warner Con- 
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cert Hall Oct. 20 when Oberlin children enrolled in 
Suzuki classes joined the Japanese children on stage. 

Mochizuki, now an official at the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Japan in New York, returned to Oberlin with 
the touring children. In addition to his duties at the 
consulate, he served as tour director for the 1966, 
1967 and 1968 U.S.A. tours of Suzuki children. 

Suzuki founded his Talent Education Institute in 
Japan in 1946. It takes pupils at the age of three and 
subjects them first to an intensive course in ear 
training, technique and performance by rote from 
recordings. Refinements such as note reading are 
taught later on. 

“Small children develop their abilities far beyond 
what their parents or the world expect of them,” 
says Suzuki, “As long as they have a normal mental 
ability to learn, any child can be taught to appreci- 
ate music.” The Suzuki method does not teach child- 
ren to become professional musicians, but more than 
100 of Japan’s professional violinists have come out 
of the Suzuki school. 

Oberlin’s Suzuki-type program, established in 
1963, is showing similar success as are the programs 
started more recently at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and at Eastman School. 

Now the cello has been added to the method. Two 
examples were offered at the workshop in Oberlin 
when Tomoyuki Nomura, 7, and Koji Yanagita, 13, 
performed. Playing together is a regular feature for 
Suzuki students. The contest type of motivation is 
never used. 

Yukari Tate began her studies with Shinichi Su- 
zuki when she was three years old. At the age of nine, 
she graduated with honor from the most advanced 
course at the Suzuki School. From 1960 to 1962, she 
traveled with Suzuki to various cities in Japan, pre- 
senting demonstrations of his teaching method. 

In March of 1964, when she was 14, she came to 
the United States with other students of the Suzuki 
method and performed at several conservatories and 
universities. She gave a solo performance of the 
Chausson Poeme, Op. 25, at the Music Educators 
National Conference in Philadelphia. As a senior 
member of a group of Suzuki students, she made 
transcontinental tours of the United States and Can- 
ada in 1966 and 1967. 

Hitomi Kasuya, of course, was no stranger to an 
Oberlin audience. She was one of 10 touring Suzuki 
pupils who astounded Oberlinians in March 1964 
when she was five years old. She was one of the 
children whose photo appeared on the cover of the 
May 1964 issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

At that time Professor Cook told how he and 
Hiroko Yamada, a former student of Suzuki, started 
the first class in Oberlin in the fall of 1963 by teach- 
ing 30 children to play violin by the talent education 
method. The Suzuki children and the Oberlin 
youngsters then played together in an afternoon 
session at Warner Concert Hall. 

Since then the Conservatory has conducted sum- 
mer workshops to explain the Suzuki method to 
music teachers from the U.S. and Canada. Shinichi 
Suzuki himself conducted the 1965 and 1967 work- 
shops. >> 
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Mitsumasa Denda, instructor, and pupils at workshop. 
Hitoma Kasuya, at left, was “cover girl” at age 5 for 
May 1964 issue of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


Pupils demonstrate concentration by playing as they 
march around Prof. Clifford Cook, ’30, Takeji Nomura 


and two boy cellists. 


Shinichi Suzuki (above) tunes a violin during the 1967 
summer workshop at Oberlin. Cellists in photo at right 
are Koji Yanagita (left), 13, and Tomoyuki Nomura, 7, 
son of Takeji Nomura. 
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Students Participate 
In Faculty Meetings 


The College of Arts and Sciences 
Faculty has unanimously approved 
the participation of six students in 
its meetings. In addition, students 
will have continuing representation 
on four faculty committees. 

Students selected to participate in 
faculty meetings now have the right 
to deliberate and to raise issues by 
making motions from the floor. 
Their right to vote was also ap- 
proved, but is contingent on trustee 
action changing the by-laws. 

The Nov. 19 action guarantees stu- 
dents membership on these commit- 
tees: Admissions and Relations to 
Secondary Schools, East Asian 
Studies, Educational Plans and Poli- 
cies, Honors at Graduation. This is 
a change from the former practice of 
obtaining approval, from year to 
year, for student representation. 
The East Asian Studies Committee 
has not previously had student 
members. 

The decision to broaden the stu- 
dent membership in faculty commit- 
tees was based on the fact that much 
of the business of the faculty arises 
from the work of its committees. 
Student Senate will appoint the stu- 
dent members of the four commit- 
tees and will also select, from those 
named, two from the Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee and 
one from each of the other three 
committees to participate in faculty 
meetings. The president of Student 
Senate will participate ex officio in 
faculty meetings. 

Students still do not participate in 
meetings of the Conservatory Facul- 
ty or General Faculty, although they 
belong to committees of both groups. 
There are students on the Educa- 
tional Policy Committee of the Con- 
servatory Faculty and on seven 
committees of the General Faculty, 
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among them the Athletics Commit- 
tee, to which students were first ap- 
pointed in 1908-09. 

Prior to the adoption of the pres- 
ent student government constitution 
in 1966, which established parallel 
committees of students and faculty 
members, Oberlin had a number of 
joint groups. These included the 
Student-Faculty Conference Com- 
mittee, the Joint Student-Faculty 
Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee, and the Men’s and Women’s 
boards. 

The ad hoc committee which pro- 
posed student participation in the 
Arts and Science Faculty was head- 
ed by John W. Kurtz, professor of 
German. Three students appointed 
by Student Senate participated in its 
early meetings and again when the 
preliminary draft of the committee’s 
report had been prepared. 


Ancient Vessel Explored 


Michael Katzev, assistant professor 
of archeology and art history, led 
an expedition of divers last summer 
in the exploration of the first Greek 
vessel of antiquity to come into the 
hands of archeologists. 

Katzev was told of the 2200-year- 
old ship by a Cypriot sponge fisher- 
man, who discovered it several years 
ago and recognized the amphora 
(large storage jars) which made up 
part of the sunken vessel’s cargo. 
The ship was buried in sand, and 
hidden in eel grass, with only the 
two-handled amphora visible to in- 
dicate the hiding place. 

The 60-foot sailing ship had gone 
down with a cargo of grain mills, in 
addition to the amphora. Some of 
the amphora were found to contain 
remarkably well-preserved unshell- 
ed almonds. 

Katzev’s expedition, sponsored by 
the University Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Na- 


tional Geographic Society, was un- 
der the direction of Dr. George Bass, 
who heads the underwater arche- 
ology section of the museum. Katzev 
and Dr. Bass had worked together 
in 1964 and again in 1967 in Turkey. 

Katzev said the ship, with its lead- 
sheathed hull, may be in good 
enough condition to bring to the 
surface in another summer or two. 


‘‘Superport’’ Stymied 


Opponents of an attempt to enlarge 
the Lorain County Regional Airport 
into a 15,000-acre super airport took 
courage in November when the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration listed 
Lorain County as the “least recom- 
mended” site for such a facility. 

The FAA studied four proposed 
locations and declared that the best 
method of relieving congestion at 
Cleveland’s Hopkins Airport would 
be to reclaim land and expand 
Cleveland’s downtown Burke Lake- 
front Airport. Second choice is to 
build an additional airport south- 
west of Cleveland. 

In recommending 22 sites for air- 
port construction, however, the FAA 
did not list the Cleveland area. 


Carnegie Recital 


Robert Willoughby, professor of 
flute, will give a recital at Carnegie 
Recital Hall, New York City, at 8:30 
p.m. Thursday, Jan. 23. He will be 
accompanied by Wilbur Price, as- 
sociate professor of pianoforte, as- 
sisted by Easley Blackwood at the 
harpsichord. 

The program will feature a com- 
position by Mr. Blackwood who 
teaches at the University of Chicago. 
Tickets will be on sale for $3 at the 
box office starting Jan. 9. 

Mr. Willoughby joined the Con- 
servatory faculty in 1955 and has 
toured Europe with the Oberlin 
Baroque Ensemble, appeared in fre- 
quent solo concerts and performed 
last summer with the New England 
Festival Orchestra at Town Hall in 
New York. 

Other off-campus appearances by 
faculty artists during January: 

Robert Baustian, guest conductor 
of the Atlanta Symphony, Dec. 30- 
Jan. 5. 

Clifford Cook, Suzuki program, 
Elyria YWCA, Jan. 14. 

Arthur Dann, solo recital and 
workshop, late January, Caldwell, 
Ind. Wg he 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY LARRY GELLMAN, ’70 


FTER THEIR best start in re- 
A cent history, the Yeoman fall 
teams sagged during the second half 
of the season and finished with a 
composite 12-14-2 record. Neverthe- 
less, it was a memorable season in 
many ways. 


Football 


The gridders proved a number of 
things as they finished with a 2-5-1 
record, their best in four years. 

Mainly, the squad of only 32 men, 
many of whom were injured at vari- 
ous times during the season, showed 
just how much guts, determination, 
and the ability to bounce back can 
mean to a team. 

Best illustration was the Wooster 
game, the traditional season finale, 
in which the locals fought a bigger, 
stronger, and deeper Scot team down 
to the wire, only to suffer a heart- 
breaking defeat as a field goal on 
the last play of the game turned an 
apparent one-point Obie victory into 
a 21-23 loss. 

What made the Crimson effort 
even more impressive was the fact 
that just a week earlier the locals 
had been overwhelmed 64-0 at Ohio 
Wesleyan. Coach Bill Grice and co- 
captains John Baclawski and Chuck 
Dolsak somehow managed to get the 
team sky-high for the Wooster game. 

The only other victory after the 
opening day win over Hiram came 
at Homecoming when the locals 
downed Lake Forest 43-22. The 
Yeomen came from behind to nail 
this one down after trailing 22-21 at 
intermission. Again, the fine per- 
formance followed a shattering de- 
feat. This time Baldwin-Wallace 
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had clobbered the Obies, 68-0. 

In losing to Kenyon 16-34 and 
Denison 6-23, the Yeomen’s lack of 
depth was the key factor. The locals 
led Kenyon 16-7 and trailed Denison 
only 6-9 in the third quarters but 
they couldn’t go to the bench for 
fresh players and that spelled their 
undoing. 

At the post-season banquet, sopho- 
more quarterback Dan Duffey was 
cited as the team’s most valuable 
offensive player. He finished second 
in the Ohio Conference in total of- 
fense (1,461 yards) and _ fourth 
among the league’s passers (94 out 
of 212 for 1,382 yards and 9 touch- 
downs). Defensive MVP _ honors 
were shared by senior safety Bill 
Roberts, who led the team with 5 
interceptions, and junior linebacker 
Fred Minnear. Minnear and Jim 
Fabian were named co-captains for 
next year. 

Coach Grice said he had never 
coached a team with more spirit and 
expressed the hope that the desire 
to win would continue. He also re- 
iterated the tremendous need for 
encouraging athletes to consider 
Oberlin in an attempt to improve 
the last place rating the Crimson 
have had in the OAC “number of 
freshmen out for football” category. 


Soccer 


The key to the soccer team’s trou- 
bles was the inability to come 
through in the clutch. Fred Shults’ 
booters were better than their 4-4-1 


record would indicate, but three 
one-goal defeats and a scoreless tie 
didn’t show how much talent the 


team had. 


The troubles began with the 
Wooster game. Sophomore Chris 
Skelly scored for the Yeomen in 
the first period and the locals de- 
cided to play defensively against the 
powerful Scots. The strategy looked 
good until the fourth period when 
Wooster scored two goals. 

The Crimson recovered nicely, 
however, and beat Kenyon 4-0. 
Freshman Carl Foord was the stand- 
out as he drilled home three goals 
and assisted sophomore Farzad 
Moazed on another. 

From then on Obie fans had little 
to rave about during a 3-4 loss to 
Ohio Wesleyan, a 1-3 loss to the 
mighty Zips of Akron, a frustrating 
0-0 tie against Denison, and a 1-2 
beating at Ohio U. 

Junior fullback Neil Reiner was 
elected captain for next year. 


Cross Country 


In spite of their 6-5 dual meet 
record, the harriers distinguished 
themselves in several big meets. 

Highlighing the season was the 
victory in the Great Lakes Collegiate 
Association meet. In another big 
one, the Crimson took a close second 
behind Ohio Wesleyan in a hex- 
agonal meet on the Bishops’ home 
course. OWU scored 56 points a- 
gainst the Yeomen’s 60. Rounding 
out the field were Capital, Hiram, 
Wittenberg, and Otterbein. 

The season was capped by what 
coach Billy Tidwell called “‘the finest 
all-around team effort in years,” as 
the locals came within two points of 
taking second place in the Ohio 
Conference meet. 

Mount Union won the title easily, 
followed by Marietta’s 117, Baldwin- 
Wallace’s 118, and the Yeomen’s 
119. Sophomore John Titus took an 
individual fourth, covering the four 
miles in 21:24. Other high Obie 
finishers were junior Ken Temple- 
ton (14th), senior Lyn Seltzer 
(24th), senior Bob Weiner (31st), 
and freshman Sid Auerbach (46th), 


Titus and Templeton were named 
co-captains for next year. > > 
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LETTERS 


GLARINGLY SUBSTANDARD 


‘D-Day Reveries” (Nov. 1968) com- 
municated its own plebeian inade- 
quacy more effectively than anything 
Lt. Elden was trying so curtly to say. 
It was glaringly substandard for 
Oberlin’s Alumni Magazine. 

Plunging into “civil disobedience” 
without a trace of preparatory rigor, 
the writer attacked Oberlin students 
who trapped the Navy recruiter with 
a thinly-drawn analogy to “Elyria 
toughs.” 

How can anyone review a civilly 
disobedient group by ignoring the 
group’s intentions and motivation? 

The statements on the subject of 
the Vietnam war must have amazed 
most educated persons. Generalized 
assessments such as “It has not been 
the South Vietnamese who have 
crossed the border” can be insulting 
to a concerned person who has stu- 
died the Viet Cong’s migration north, 
their return south, the subsequent 
U. S. troop buildup and the appear- 
ance of the first North Vietnamese 
regular in the South two months 
later. 

Persistence of reckless reasoning in 
a complex political arena is natural 
and deplorably common in the frame- 
work of the military. Whatever the 
reasons and justification, one and 
only one value system is taught as 
dogma. Orientation to principles other 
than God and country, admission of 
other values, and skepticism about 
our familiar assumption that the 
American way is theoretically the 
best way for all are not compre- 
hended. 

The courageous perception that 
ethical and political priorities must 
ultimately rest on arbitrary axioms 
finds little acceptance in our society, 
let alone in the Armed Forces. 

STEPHEN B. WINEBERG, ’67 
Huntsville, Ala. 


THREE CHEERS 


It is 6 am. on Election Day, Nov. 5, 
and I have just finished reading “D- 
Day Reveries from the Philippines.” 
Three cheers for Lt. Thomas King 
Elden, ’62. 
JAMES A, ROEMER, ’27 
Warren, Ohio 
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DOUBTS OUR PATRIOTISM 


The illustrations accompanying Lt. 
Elden’s article strike me as being in 
poor taste and apparently calculated 
to negate the tone of Lt. Elden’s 
writing. 

It makes one wonder when Oberlin 
will return to positive thinking and 
action instead of merely being agin’ it. 

I don’t agree with your comment 
that “The artist seems to have taken 
his cue from Lt. Elden, whose writ- 
ings defend his patriotism in a style 
sometimes used to attack the estab- 
lishment.” Now, what in the world 
does that mean? It says, to me at 
least, that you believe that patriotism 
or a sense of responsibility to Coun- 
try would only apneal to dolts and 
that the role of Oberlin is to tear 
down rather than build. 

Bah! 

KENNETH OSBORNE, ’24 
Rittman, Ohio 


NEEDED PUBLISHING 


Lt. Elden’s article represents a type 
that has needed to be published for a 
long time. 

THEODORE E, WHITING, ’27 
Washington, D. C. 


10,000 CONGRATULATIONS 


I congratulate Lt. Elden 10,000 times 
for his article. 

I was chagrined to see, in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, pictures of Ober- 
lin students behaving disgracefully. 
My daughters taunted me: ‘Oberlin 
is just as bad as U. C. or S. F. State or 
any other place!”’ 

Guy Wright of the Chronicle says,” 
.. . the university doesn’t belong to 
the students. That will jolt them, but 
it’s true. The university belongs to 
the taxpaying public, just as every- 
thing else in the world belongs to 
those who pay for it.” 

Well, maybe Oberlin belongs partly 
to the students’ parents because they 
pay the tuition, but it certainly 
doesn’t belong to the students. They 
should consider themselves privileged 
to be there as guests and make the 
most of this wonderful opportunity 
for academic learning. They can dem- 


onstrate later when they have jobs 
and pay taxes. 

Incidentally, someone did Lt. Elden 
“dirt” with those “patriotic,” my foot, 
illustrations. 

ELEANOR BATES STRELOFF, 735 
San Mateo, Calif. 


HOOVER UNDERSTOOD 


The creed for which Stephen Decatur 
is justly celebrated is in general a 
nobie and authentic one, but there 
are occasions when blind adherence 
to it is merei1y tatuous. We have been 
regaied too otten with tales that gave 
rise to the ‘credibility gap.” 

It is presumably self-evident that 
we are not in tact living in a democ- 
racy (I’ve heard it described as rather 
an ochiocracy). Witness our atrocious 
method of selecting a president. In 
1920 we were denied the possibility of 
expressing a preference for Herbert 
Hoover. After the degrading years of 
Harding and the inept years of Cool- 
idge, atfairs of state were in a mess 
such that even the efforts of the in- 
defatigable Hoover were unavailing. 

Now vox populi has again been 
denied the privilege of demanding the 
one man of adequate caliber, Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Ever since World War II, Russia 
has been playing cat and mouse with 
us, and she has been halted (only 
temporarily) just once, by President 
Kennedy. The influence of our State 
Department over the press is nowhere 
better illustrated than by the con- 
tinued glossing-over of the fact that 
in Vietnam our actual antagonist is 
Russia. The press makes only an oc- 
casional oblique reference to this 
when it reports that the MIGs, the 
machine guns, the tanks, the 105 mm. 
guns, the ammunition, and the rockets 
used against us are of Russian manu- 
facture. Obviously, Russia has again 
chosen the battleground, near to her 
and so far from us that our logistics 
are fantastically disadvantageous. We 
fell into her trap to such an extent 
the we are being bled white finan- 
cially and have sentenced to certain 
death an appalling number of our 
young men. 

In the British Museum, a plaque 
(No. 124,786) depicts a portion of 
the army of Sennacherib carrying the 
heads of late citizens of Alammu in 
order to have the “body count” ver- 
ified. Today we have to depend on 
more tenuous evidence. We hear via 
radio the oft-repeated phrase that 
some 500 Viet Cong were killed, but 
American casualties were “light.” If 
a number is cited, it is never as great 
as 50%, and usually is less than 5% 
of the Viet Cong number. Statisti- 
cians have calculated how many hun- 
dred thousand dollars it has cost us 
to kill a single North Vietnamese. It 
makes one wonder if we mightn’t 
have bought them off more cheaply. 

Whatever we may have done for 
the South Vietnamese during all these 
years of fighting (and there is a 
considerable body of opinion that it 
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has not been of very positive benefit) , 
it has not, I think, been worth the 
life of a single American. We should 
not be too proud to acknowledge that 
we made a hideous blunder, and 
PULL OUT, instead of compounding 
the error. The fervor with which our 
President invokes the aid of the 
supernatural (on the ground that our 
cause is so just), not only in overcom- 
ing the Viet Cong, but also in causing 
the ghettos to vanish, suggests that he 
really believes a deus ex machina 
may miraculously help him out of his 
difficulties. 

As for the caliber of our appointed 
representatives in Washington, they 
reached a new high in naivete early 
in 1968 when they solicited Russian 
aid in dealing with North Korea, and 
a new low in cringing diplomacy 
when they bleated to North Korea: 
“Won’t you please return our ship?” 

This sort of approach simply does 
not work with the Russians, and Her- 
bert Hoover was one of the few who 
understood this. He rightly construed 
them as gangsters on the interna- 
tional scale, and refused to have any 
truck with them. To cite an example 
of their gangsterism, I give you Hun- 
gary, beginning with November 4, 
1956. Recently we have been “as- 
sured” by Gromyko that the Soviet 
Union “has no further designs on 
Western Europe.” Where did we hear 
that one before? 

Our only recourse, as I see it, is to 
sever diplomatic relations with Rus- 
sia. Among other advantages, this 
would eliminate the sacrosanct area 
in Washington as a spying center. 
Next, we should greatly expand our 
alliance with NATO, and eventually 
build a World Court in place of the 
thoroughly ineffective U.N. In this 
Court there would be no nonsense of 
a “veto,” and the Court would have 
jurisdiction over all so-called atomic 
weapons. When forced to realize that 
the responsible nations are united 
against her, Russia, I think, would 
capitulate, and apply for membership 
in the World Court. 

THOMAS B. GRAVE, 719 
Rye, N. Y. 


PARENTS IMPRESSED 


As parents of a student, we found the 
November issue of unusual interest. 
We were impressed by Lt. Elden’s 
feature and by President Carr’s ad- 
dress. We would like to have two 
extra copies to send to our other two 
college undergraduates. This would 
help their understanding of college 
life and how it looks on other cam- 
puses. Dr. Carr has a real message for 
all students. 

STruAaRT B. ABRAHAM 
Hagerstown, Md. 


LIKED FAMILY WEEK 


Being parents of a student, we had a 
few misgivings about attending 
Alumni Family Week in Oberlin last 
suramer. We thought we would feel 
like outsiders. Much to the contrary, 
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we were received with such warmth 
that we soon had to remind ourselves 
that we weren’t alumni. 

Our son could have thought it 
might help eliminate some of the 
intellectual gap growing between us 
when he urged us to attend, but we’re 
not sure. He said it would be worth 
our trip just to have a one-day lecture 
from Miss Ellen Johnson of the art 
department. Believe us, it was. 

The course we looked foreward to 
the least turned out to be nothing 
short of great. That was the “God is 
Dead” lecture by Dr. Clyde Holbrook. 
We “hung” on every word and we 
hope our son will be privileged to 
have a course with him. 

We urge all parents of Oberlin stu- 
dents to take this opportunity to get 
to see inside Oberlin. 

J. L. AND VIRGINIA FARMER 
Midwest City, Okla. 


IMPRESSED AND SURPRISED 


I returned to Oberlin for 1968 Home- 
coming for the first time since 1964. 
My reaction was that student dress 
looks just as grubby as when I grad- 
uated. However, I was most im- 
pressed by the King Building, and the 
changes in Wilder Hall, particularly 
the Rathskeller. I was surprised at 
the unfavorable comments that the 
Rathskeller has received. 

BRUCE OSTERLING, ’64 
Troy, Mich. 


ALUMNI TO VISIT RUSSIA 


Next July 17 a group of Oberlin 
alumni will leave New York by plane 
for Stockholm. After two days of 
sight-seeing and meeting with Swe- 
dish educators, they will take a two- 
day boat trip to Leningrad where they 
will meet with the PEACE committee 
and visit Russian homes. 

They will also motor to Moscow, 
visiting Collective and State farms 
en route. They will hear lectures 
from educators and will meet with the 
head of the Russian government. 
They also will visit Romania, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia and meet 
again with educators and heads of 
governments. 

If other alumni are interested in 
accompanying us, I urge them to 
write me at Friends House, Apt. C25, 
Sandy Spring, Md. 20860. 

JEROME DAVIS, 713 


Sandy Spring, Md. 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Last August many untrue and false 
stories were heard and read about 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. Most of 
these came from the old enemies of 
the new republic and from those who 
never went to see the new republic as 
I did 17 years ago. I follow the wis- 
dom of our Cleveland millionaire, Mr. 
Cyrus Eaton, who always feels at 
home when he is either in Russia or 
Czecholoslovakia. He is right. I felt 
at home myself when visiting the new 
republic. I preached twice in Prague 


and also at my birth place, Klenovec, 
once in a Slovak Baptist church and 
in a Lutheran church where I once 
was baptized. 

According to a letter from my 
friend where I stayed 17 years ago, 
the trouble was started by outside 
agitators who fled to America when 
Czechoslovakia became socialistic. 
These people are falsely agitating 
against Russia and want to kill peace 
among the members of the Warsaw 
PACT 

REv. A. J. MONCOL, ’05t 
Cleveland, Ohio 


RUBAIYAT SANS QUATRAINS 


Obie has done it again; this time on 
nationwide TV, sending in a remark- 
ably diverse College Bowl team, all 
male, all white, all sophomore, to run 
up the score against its hapless op- 
ponents. Mr. Goulding deserves the 
Vince Lombardi award for his tough- 
minded non-collegiate strategy. 
Maybe G. E. will revise the rules, 
making it mandatory for a winning 
team to send in its scrubs if the mar- 
gin is wide enough. We should be 
alert for such a reactionary, bour- 
geois move. (We should also officially 
designate the varsity competitors as 
the V. C. That would clear things up.) 
OMAR, THE RETIRED PROPHET, ’68 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


PROUD 


Bravo, Oberlin College Bowl Team! 
You four men did more for the na- 
tional image of Oberlin College than 
400 student bodies milling about in 
one of our locally-produced TV spec- 
taculars. Keep up the good work! 

CLIFFORD COOK 

President, Class of 730 
Oberlin, Ohio 


LESS THAN PROUD 


Did the remarks of Captain Patrick 
Broome (G. E. College Bowl, Nov. 16, 
1968) about the Vietnam War and the 
administration represent an official 
Oberlin position? If so, then the re- 
marks are, at best, out of place and 
in very poor taste. If not, the state- 
ments were totally inexcusable. The 
G. E. College Bowl is hardly an ap- 
propriate place to grind one’s axe. 

Good taste and good judgment 
should figure in one’s consideration 
of what is and is not moral. Captain 
Broome’s misplaced mini-vendetta 
exhibited neither good taste nor good 
judgment. Might this not lead the 
observer, regardless of his own politi- 
cal position, to question the thought 
processes which lead to Mr. Broome’s 
statements about the Vietnam War? 

In spite of Oberlin’s overwhelming 
academic victory, the program went 
off the air leaving me less than proud 
to be an alumna. 

KATHE VAN VECHTEN STANDEVEN, ’58 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


@ Eprror’s NoTE: The remarks did not 
represent an official Oberlin position. 
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CLUB 
NOTES 


by MArRJORIE DRENNAN 


MANY OF THE 29 Oberlin alumni 
groups which have met since last 
June have heard faculty, staff mem- 
bers, and trustees describe the 
fast-moving college scene of 1968. 
John W. Kneller, provost, spoke 
Nov. 13 at the fall dinner meeting 
of the Oberlin Women’s Club of New 
York. His topic, “The Experience in 
Oberlin,” was an analysis of what 
happens to the Oberlin undergrad- 
uate, academically, socially and 
emotionally, to make Oberlin grad- 
uates different. The club’s theme 
for the year is “The Carryover of 
the Oberlin Experience.” 

William C. Parker, director since 
1967 of the Special Opportunities 
Program, was one of two speakers 
Nov. 8 at the Western Massachusetts 
OAC dinner meeting in West 
Springfield. The Oberlin summer 
program of which he is director was 
featured in an article in the Febru- 
ary 1968 Alumni Magazine. 

Honolulu was the scene of an 
alumni dinner July 26 when Robert 
D. Jenkins, 58, assistant director of 
development, with the help of pic- 
tures, brought alumni up to date on 
campus developments including new 
buildings, the Winter Term, and the 
1968 Mock Convention. 

Thomas L. Boardman, ’39, trustee 
of the College and editor of the 
Cleveland Press, talked to Oberlin 
Men of Cleveland at a luncheon at 
the Midday Club Nov. 20. 

George H. Langeler, dean of stu- 
dents and lecturer in biology, talked 
to Cleveland Women Sept. 28 on “Is 
Oberlin Still Your Cup of Tea?” 

Thomas F. Bechtel, ’59, dean of 
men, along with a student panel, will 
be featured at two meetings in 
Cleveland in January. There will 
be dessert and discussion of the topic 
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“The Oberlin Student Reacts” at an 
alumni home on the East Side Jan. 
21 and a home on the West Side 
Jan. 23. 

Ed Tobias, ’52, alumni director, 
and Phil Tear, ’43, magazine editor, 
talked to the Youngstown Oberlin 
Women’s Club Oct. 23. Tobias at- 
tended the New York meeting Nov. 
13 and spoke to the Northern Con- 
necticut alumni group in Hartford 
Nov. 14. 


Service Projects 

Parties for incoming students were 
given by many clubs which found 
them to be one of the ways alumni 
can make an attempt to close “the 
generation gap.” In late August 
alumni in Boston, Cleveland, Balti- 
more, and Buffalo, entertained stu- 
dents. Boston alumni also had a 
summer cruise in June aboard the 
Windjammer Spray, a chartered sail- 
ing vessel, thru Boston’s inner har- 
bor to the picturesque islands of the 
outer harbor. Summer picnics were 
held in Ann Arbor and in Denver. 
The Ann Arbor get-together was an 
alumni reorganization of that Club. 

One hundred S.O.P. students and 
staff were housed through arrange- 
ments made by Detroit alumni when 
the students were taken on a sight- 
seeing trip to the Detroit area... 
Alumni have responded to a request 
for housing for O. C. international 
students visiting Washington and 
New York City. Many alumni have 
written that they would look for- 
ward to meeting the students and 
housing them during their stay. The 
Alumni Office is cooperating with 
the Foreign Student Office in this 
project... On Jan. 22 Cleveland 
Men will entertain 26 high school 
counselors at luncheon when Robert 


L. Jackson, director of admissions, 
will speak. 
Scholarship Projects 

The Month of March of every year 
is set aside by Cleveland Oberlin 
Women for their sale at the Garret 
Shop, Inc., to raise money for four 
scholarships at Oberlin... This year 
the scholarship project of the West- 
chester and Southern Connecticut 
Club is the sale of fruit cake. South- 
ern Connecticut alumni were enter- 
tained at a sherry and fruit cake 
party Nov. 24 at the home of Mr., 
’32, and Mrs. F. Champion Ward, ’34, 
in Cos Cob. The Westchester group 
will also stage a party to initiate the 
sale ... The Alumni Club of North- 
ern New Jersey held a luncheon 
Nov. 14, the proceeds going to the 
club’s scholarship fund. 

% * * 

Washington, D.C., alumni enjoyed 
sunset over the Potomac Oct. 12 
when over 250 attended the club’s 
annual cocktail party. An ambitious 
plan for a possible spring seminar is 


under discussion. 
* * * 


Lauderleigh Reunion 

Its members come from several 
states and graduated from Oberlin 
in three different classes; so it defies 
any attempt at official status in the 
Alumni Association. Nevertheless 
the group of alumni who lived or 
dined at Lauderleigh Hall, 135 W. 
College St., during 1916-17 chalked 
up another record last Oct. 22-24 
when 28 persons attended an in- 
formal reunion at Berea, Ky. 

Those in the Class of 1917 answer- 
ing roll call included: Fred and Hya- 
cinthe Scott Baker, Marion Heusner 
Crossen, Clarence and Anne Husted 
Deeter, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Evans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frances Gray, Norman 
and Mary Sherwood Hill, Miss Ed- 
wina Jones, Mr. and Mrs. O. L. 
Keener, Edwin and Helen Miller 
Neff, and Mr. and Mrs. Harlan R. 
Parker. 

Representing the Class of 1918 
were Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Cole, Birger 
and Gertrude Shuckman Engstrom, 
Miss Adelaide Gundlach (registrar 
emeritus at Berea College), Ger- 
trude Williams Moll, and Ralph and 
Frances Brown Price. Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Lilly represented the Class 
of 1919. 

In addition to holding almost an- 
nual meetings, the group has kept in 
touch with one another ever since 
1918 by distributing a round-robin 
letter. >> 
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1901 


MABEL MILLIKAN BROWN, class pres- 
ident, was guest of California Institute of 
Technology Nov. 21 wnen CalTech awarded 
the first annual Robert A. Millikan Award 
to John Gardner, head of the Urban Coali- 
tion. She was taken on a special tour of 
the R. A. Millikan Library. The late Mr. 
Millikan, a brother of Mrs. Brown, grad- 
uated from Oberlin in 1891 and was an 
Oberlin trustee, founder of CalTech and 
winner of a Nobel prize. Mr. Gardner has 
been secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and head of 
the Carnegie Corp. Mrs. Brown went to 
California with her niece, Mrs. Charles A. 
Mosher (Harriet Millikan Johnson, ’27), 
and Congressman Mosher, ’28. 


1910 


James Larmour Graham, husband of 
DOROTHY FAIRCHILD, died Oct. 31, 1968, 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., where the Grahams 
have lived since Mr. Graham’s retirement in 
1954 after 24 years as professor of psychol- 
ogy at Lehigh University. A 1912 graduate 
of Muskingum College, Mr. Graham served 
in World War I, received a BD from Union 
Seminary and took his Ph.D. at Peabody 
College in Nashville, Tenn., while he was 
dean at Fisk University. He taught psy- 
chology at the Univ. of Kentucky for four 
years before going to Lehigh. Dorothy still 
makes her home with Robert and Mildred 
Fairchild (16) Woodbury at 323 Caversham 
Rd. in Bryn Mawr. She visited Alice Fair- 
child Reynolds, ’12, early in December and 
planned to spend Christmas with her 
daughter, Mildred Graham Vasan, ’51, and 
the three grandchildren in Glencoe, IIl. 


1911 


Miss JEAN STARR, alumna and former 
housemother of Schauffler College, was 
honored at the Schauffler Alumnae Days 
last November. She was recognized for her 
outreach to individuals beyond her own 
responsibilities to them; her great loyalty 
to the college; her understanding of the 
increasing need in today’s society for con- 
cern with each individual. 


1913 


WALTER N. HESS is visiting. professor of 
biology at Voorhees College, Denmark, S. C. 

Mrs. Helen B. Sterns (HELEN BRICK- 
ETT) returned in October to Sylvania, Ohio 
after taking seminar courses at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., touring the East, then visiting 
England, France, Austria, Italy and Spain. 


1914 


Mrs. Guy H. Hall (LUCILE B. CHARL- 
TON) is in the Jefferson Manor Nursing 
Home, Indianola, Iowa. She spends some 
time each summer at her own home 1n 
Dallas Center with a friend. 


JANUARY 1969 


1915 


The Rev. John E. Caughey, husband of 
JENNIE L. R. McDOWELL Caughey, died 
Oct. 28, 1968, at the Elyria Memorial Hos- 
pital. The Caugheys moved to Oberlin 11 
years ago when the Rev. Mr. Caughey re- 
tired after 40 years in the Presbyterian 
ministry. He served parishes in Clinton, 
York, Ellwood City and Connellsville, all 
Pennsylvania. He also taught religion 
education at Westminster College. Mr. and 
Mrs. Caughey observed their 50th wedding 
anniversary last August. 

Rev. and Mrs. LACY SIMMS (Edith Halli- 
day, ’16) had a “two-man art exhibit” at 
the Alamogordo (N. M.) public library last 
October. Mrs. Simms, who has been paint- 
ing for years, exhibited 27 of her paintings 
of scenes she remembers on the East Coast. 
The Rev. Mr. Simms, now retired as min- 
ister of a Presbyterian church, has been 
painting for about a year. His exhibit of 
14 pictures, mostly done in charcoal and 
mixed media, depicted mountain and desert 
scenes. Both Mr. and Mrs. Simms also 
work actively in many civic organizations, 
and Mr. Simms still is busy in his church 
and preaches occasionally. The Simms have 
12 children and 17 grandchildren. Although 
some of their pictures were on sale during 
the exhibit, Mrs. Simms told a reporter, “I 
really don’t like to sell my pictures. I do 
sell some, but I paint mostly for my family 
and myself.” 


1917 


HOWARD E. ROTHROCK has moved 
from Coleman, Tex., to Silver City, N. M., 
where he is a consulting geologist for min- 
ing, petroleum and water supply. 


1918 


ALVA W. BACHMAN was inducted into 
the Bowling Green University’s Athletic 
Hall of Fame Oct. 19, 1968, as a longtime 
friend and contributor to Bowling Green 
athletics. Mr. Bachman is the third Ober- 
linian to be so honored. Others are Warren 
Steller, 19, and Paul Landis, ’23. 

In recognition of the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination and his 75th birthday, 80 
church leaders and friends gathered at a 
dinner Oct. 23, 1968, in honor of the Rev. 
HERBERT F. LOOMIS, t, in Springfield, 
Mass. Mrs. Loomis is the former Marie 
Stoneman, ’15. 


1924 

ARNOLD J. ZURCHER retired as vice 
president of the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion last November. He joined the Founda- 
tion in 1945, becoming vice president and 
executive director shortly thereafter. He 
retired as executive director some time ago, 
but remained a vice president. He is con- 
tinuing to serve as a part-time consultant 
and is also a professor of political science 
at New York University. He is the author 
of numerous books and articles. 

LUCILE SQUIER, who retired in June 
1967 from teaching public school music in 
Montgomery County, Md., is living in Ha- 
gerstown, Md., where last year she studied 
Spanish and dressmaking in the adult edu- 
cation program. Miss Squier, who has 
traveled extensively all her life, last June 
took a trip to California, with a side trip 
to Seattle, where she visited with MIRIAM 
DENNISON Burton and her husband, 
Charles, ’26. 

J. SHELDON TURNER represented Ober- 
lin at the inauguration of Dr. Ferrell Heady 
as president of the University of New Mex- 
ico last fall. 


1926 


Mrs. Howard Shober (BESSIE STACK- 
POLE) has retired after 40 years of service 
as organist and choir director at Grace 
Episcopal Church in Huron, S. D. Her 
career of playing for church services has 
only been briefly interrupted by a year’s 
study in Germany, 1930-31, and a year of 
teaching at Northern State College, 1933-34. 


1927 


JACOB CLAYMAN was the speaker at 
the kickoff dinner of the United Fund of 
Pottstown (Pa.) and vicinity. 


1928 


Probate Judge HAROLD S. EWING of 
Lorain County has been elected chairman 
of the Ohio Judicial Conference. 

Mrs. Walter J. Harris (RUTH C. MOR- 
TON) is teaching English at Alliance Col- 
lege, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

U. S. Rep. CHARLES A. MOSHER, Ober- 
lin Republican representing the 13th Ohio 
district, was re-elected Nov. 5 for his fifth 
consecutive term. 

LOUIS S. PEIRCE, chairman of the board 
of the Educational Television Association of 
Metropolitan Cleveland was host at a 
luncheon in October for some 250 members 
of the organization which has supported 
Station WVIZ for the past 314 years. Named 
to the board at -.the meeting was Thomas 
L. Boardman, ’39. 

The Rev. R. J. STRIFFLER, t, minister 
of the Congregational Christian Church of 
Berkey, Ohio, retired Oct. 15, 1968. On Sept. 
29, the church presented a _ service of 
thanksgiving in recognition of the 40th an- 
niversary of his ordination. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. ROLLAND E. 
WOLFE, t, who is Harkness professor of 
Biblical literature at Case Western Reserve. 


1929 


The Rev. NORMAN G. CRAWFORD, t, 
pastor of the Danbury (Conn.) Christian 
Church, and a former member of the Col- 
linwood Christian Church in Cleveland, was 
diriner speaker at the celebration of its 
90th anniversary last October. 


Mrs. George Kralik (GOLDIE DILLOW), 
a former faculty member and alumna of 
Schauffler College, was honored at the 
Schauffler Alumnae Days last November. 
She was cited for her courses In group 
leadership; her night school for European 


adults; leadership in physical education; 
broad acquaintance and fellowship with the 
alumnae; her enthusiasm and dedication. 


1930 

HILTON SMITH is vice chancellor for 
graduate studies and research at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He also has respon- 
sibility in these areas at the Space Institute 
at Tullahoma, the Oak Ridge Biomedical 
School, and the joint program with East 
Tennessee State University. Smith was 
named vice president for graduate studies 
and research in 1966, prior to which time 
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he had served as dean of the U. T. Grad- 
uate School. 


1932 


WILLIAM G. ADAMS, agent in Toledo 
for Aetna Life & Casualty, was named a 
winner of one of the annual awards to 
authors writing the best articles in Man- 
ager’s Magazine and District Management 
in September. Mr. Adams has written an 
application a week for over 30 years, and 
has won the National Quality Award 24 
times. 

MARGARET E. NEWCOMB was married 
June 1, 1968, to Harold R. Hoover of Dun- 
dee, Mich. The wedding took place in the 
home of Mr. Hoover’s daughter and her 
husband, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Collins, 
also of Dundee. 


1933 


Mrs. Normal C. Crosby (EVA MAE 
PARKER) recently received the degree of 
Juris Doctor from Ohio State University 
Law School. 


1935 


Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Holliger (ARDIS 
STEFFANNI) who, with their family, vis- 
ited the Middle East, made their own film 


strip, entitled ‘‘Quest,’’ which depicted 
events leading up to the six-day Arab 
Israeli war. They show the film at club 
meetings. 


DOROTHY WHARTON, co-owner and 
partner of Technical Economics Associates 
in Estes Park, Colo., is involved in the 
research, writing and editing of material 
for the publication Cryogenic Information 
Report, the technical journal purchased by 
the company last January. Dorothy still 
finds time for ‘mountain hiking, elk and 
deer watching ...” 


1937 


ALBERT J. HAUSSKE is managing direc- 
tor of the China Pacific Trading Co., Taipei, 
Taiwan. 


1938 


GILBERT FISCHER of the Purdue Calu- 
met campus, and Basia A. Polishuk, violin- 
ist, of Chicago City College, gave a concert 
last September featuring an original com- 
position by Fischer for piano and _ violin. 
Mr. Fischer, an associate professor of phil- 
osophy, has written several other works 
of music. 

EDWARD NICOL spent his vacation last 
summer collecting pledges and money from 
his friends and used the funds to help a 
family of 16 purchase a 7-bedroom subur- 
ban Baltimore house after they had re- 
ceived an eviction notice from their land- 
lord in connection with a civil lawsuit. 

KATHLEEN FUNK Pearson, assistant or- 
ganist at Vassar College, presented a recital 
Oct. 24, 1968, in the college chapel as part 
of the concert series of the music depart- 
ment. The program was played on the 106- 
rank Gress-Miles organ installed in 1967. 
Her husband, Donald, who is a_ professor 
of music at Vassar, played the dedication 
recital on the new organ in November 
1967. They have three sons: Randall, a 
junior at Syracuse University; Stephen, a 
freshman at Middlebury College and Tim- 
othy is a fifth grader in Poughkeepsie. 


1939 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cadman (ANNE 
BRADFORD) have moved from Arlington, 


Va., and are living in a condominium in 
Annapolis—convenient to George’s 32-ft. 
sloop. Anne has resigned from her church 
editorship on the daily Northern Virginia 
Sun and also from the faculty of Northern 
Virginia Community College, where she 
taught English and journalism. George 
commutes to his orthodontic practice in 
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McLean. The Cadmans’ three daughters 
are “out of the nest.’’ Stephanie is married 
to a medical student; Wendy is an admin- 
istrative assistant at the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute of Washington; and Candy is a fresh- 
man at George Washington Univ. 


1940 


The Very Rev. LLOYD E. GRESSLE of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Delaware was given 
a party by cathedral members in September 
on the occasion of his 25th anniversary in 
the priesthood. A “This is Your Life’’ skit 
included the dean’s years in Wilmington, 
and his leadership in diocesan and com- 
munity affairs and the presidency of the 
Council of Churches of Wilmington and 
New Castle County. 

Dr. SANFORD L. PALAY, Bullard pro- 
fessor of neuroanatomy at Harvard Medical 
School, has been appointed to the An- 
atomical Sciences Training Committee of 
the National Institute of General Medical 
Sciences, a component of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Dr. Palay, with other 
members of the committee, will review ap- 
plications for research training grants and 
advise the institute on training programs 
for young men and women in modern re- 
search techniques. 


1941 


JAMIN R. EASTON and son Gerald, 17, 
on an antelope and deer hunt near Buffalo, 
Wyo. last October, ran into some mighty 
peculiar weather. They bagged their an- 
telope the first day in 60° weather, but 
when they moved to an area just east of 
Buffalo the next day, they hunted deer in 
a swirling snowstorm. They came home 
with their antelope and two deer. Jamin 
built himself an aluminum frame cart to 
transport game across the prairies. 

ROBERT OWEN is organist at West- 
chester Reform Temple, Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
and has marked his 25th anniversary as 
director of music at Bronxville Christ 
Church. 


1942 


Mr. and Mrs. BERNARD H. BAILEY 
(Ruth Fischer, ’45) have moved from New 
Hampshire to 1 Salem Way, Malveen, Pa., 
where he is employed by Quaker Chemical 
Co. of Conshohocken, Pa. Their twin 
daughters were married last year, Norma 
to Timothy A. Brandsberg on Jan. 27, and 
Nancy on July 12, to David Donnelly. Both 
girls are in their senior year at college. 

The Rev. HAROLD E. BRAUN, t, is 
rector of the Episcopal Church of the As- 
cension, Lakewood (Ohio). He was for- 
merly at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Oregon, a suburb of Toledo. 

The Rev. EMERSON J. SANDERSON, t, 
after 11 years on the island of Maui, is now 
in Pago Pago, Samoa, as missionary for the 
National Council of Churches. He works 
with Samoan pastors and churches and 
ministers to government contract workers. 
The Sandersons live in an old Mission 
building, facing on the ocean. They find 
Samoa ‘‘a bit rugged for mainland-oriented 
pelagis,’”’ but are coming to love the people 
and the island. 


1943 


Dr. ROBERT U. MASSEY assumed duties 
last September as chief of staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, New- 
ington, Conn. He also is associate dean for 
postgraduate education at the University 
of Connecticut Health Center, where he is 
involved in planning the educational pro- 
grams of University interns and residents. 

The Rev. WILLIAM C. NELSON, m, re- 
tired last August as pastor of Trinity 
United Church of Christ, Akron. He has 
served the congregation for 24 years. 


1944 


PAT ABARE, vice president and man- 


ager of the Capital Office of Crocker-Citi- 
zens Bank, Sacramento, is active in civic 
organizations and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He managed the bank’s Stockton 
office until January 1968. 

ADOLF ALMGREN, t, is associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Stark County 
branch of Kent State University. He spent 
last July doing research at the World Coun- 
cil of Churches meeting in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


1946 


Mrs. Robert Pease (JOAN PHILLIPS) is 
teaching ten to twelve-year-olds in creative 
art, design, art appreciation and color 
theory at the Yard School of Art in Mont- 
Claire Nees 


1947 


TOM ALTHOUSE, a member of the 
faculty of the Baum School of Art, Allen- 
town, Pa., is showing his recent metal 
sculpture at the galleries of Lehigh Univer- 
sity through Jan. 21. During 1968 he had a 
one-man show at the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, won first prize in the 7th Annual 
Philadelphia Sculpture Award Show, was 
represented in the 19th Annual New 
England Exhibition and last month entered 
an exhibition of young Philadelphia artists 
at Kenmore Galleries in Philadelphia. He 
and his wife (CHARLOTTE RUBEL) live in 
Pleasant Valley, Pa. 


1948 


DOUGLAS ALLENSON has joined the 
chemistry department at Heidelberg Col- 
lege. He was formerly with the Union 
Carbide Corp. in Parma, Ohio, where he 
was doing electro-chemical research. Doug 
and Nancy (NANCY EDWARDS) have five 
children and have been active in the social 
action committee of Brecksville United 
Church of Christ. 

The Rev. GOLDWIN S. POLLARD, t, has 
joined the staff of Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Jenkintown, Pa., as assistant min- 
ister with special responsibility in the field 
of Christian education. 

PAUL UHLINGER, t, is acting head of 
the philosophy department at Akron Uni- 
versity. He previously taught at Taylor and 
Northeastern Universities and Iowa Wes- 
leyan and Coe Colleges. 

Mr. and Mrs. BENJAMIN E. WARE 
(BETTY WARNER) have recently moved to 
the Akron area, where Ben has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president for the 
Home Builders Association of Greater Ak- 
ron. He served previously as legislative 
director for the HBA of Columbus. He and 
Betty have three children, Daryl, 21 (cur- 
rently in the Navy), Cindy, 16, and Carol, 
als}. 


1949 


The Rev. WILLIE J. HODGE, t, pastor of 
Fifth Street Baptist Church in Louisville, 
Ky., is urban program director of NAACP 
for Louisville. 

RICHARD WEEKES is acting director of 
the University of Houston’s Office of In- 
ternational Affairs. 


1950 


The Rev. DWIGHT BROWN is pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, Tex. 
He formerly held pastorates in Calgary, 
Alta., and Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Glenn F. Carter (KATHARINE 
SHRADER) is an account executive with 
the Cumberland (Md.) office of Winslow, 
Cohu and Stetson, Inc., a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Glenn, ’51, is 
director of personnel at Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. They have three children, Linda, 
Jay and Kenneth. 

Mrs. Richard Linde (JANET HUNTLEY) 
has mvuved from Japan to Rockville, Md., 
where she expects to remain for two years 
before returning to Japan. 
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NANCY HENNINGER Hoffman and Ted 
J. Radeloff were married in December 
1967. They live in Carpentersville, Ill. 
with Nancy’s four children, Nancy isa staff 
psychologist at Elgin State Hospital, and has 
joined the Chicago Transactional Analysis 
Seminar. ; 

MORTON SCHRAG of Skokie, Il., is di- 
rector of the Max Straus Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Chicago. Morton has com- 
pleted his 15th year in the Jewish com- 
munity center field. 


1951 


ROBERT BRONSTEEN and Nanci Mar- 
ley of Rochester, N. Y., were married Aug. 
24. The bride graduated from Dana Hall 
and is also an alumna of Briarcliff and 
Finch colleges. She has a masters degree 
in English from Columbia University. Bob, 
an alumnus of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Columbia, is a partner in the firm 
of Edward Bronsteen Co., certified public 
accountants. 

IVAN BRYCHTA is associate professor 
of political science at Millersville UPan) 
State College. He formerly was a lecturer 
at the Newark (Ohio) and Mansfield 
branches of Ohio State University. 

JOANNE CURNUT is at Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla., as bell mis- 
tress and associate professor of organ and 
theory. She also is organist for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Stillwater. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gerety (ALICE HOR- 
NADAY) have a daughter, Kathleen Eliza- 
beth, born Sept. 24, 1968. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT C. KIMBALL 
(LORNA THOMAS) had a year’s sabbatical 
in India, and have returned to Berkeley 
where Bob is acting president at Starr 
King School for the Ministry. He has been 
teaching there since 1960. 

JOHN A. MacDONALD, head of the mu- 
sic department at the University of Akron, 
was assistant director of the 300-voice 
Blossom Festival Chorus. He also directs 
the Univ. of Akron Singers and the Akron 
Symphony Chorus. 

HAROLD MATTSON Jr. was elected to 
the Democratic State Committee last year 
in the April primary in Massachusetts. He 
hopes to stimulate more local involvement 
in politics and issues and to help bring 
about a strong slate of candidates for state- 
wide office in 1970. The Mattsons have a 
son, David, born in April. 

WALTHER VON MARSHALL is in Dja- 
karta, Indonesia, as first secretary of the 
German embassy. 


1952 


Dr. Nancy T. Block (NANCY THOMS) is 
a physician in planned parenthood clinics 
at Newark, Plainfield and Elizabeth, N. J. 
and also medical supervisor of the Union 
Township of County C.A.P.’s. She and her 
husband, The Rev. Russel C. Block, were 
organizers for the “Elizabethport Friendly 
Homes Project’ last summer. 

WILLIAM EMERY is assistant director of 
sales at the Washington (D. C.) Hilton. _ 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY, instructor in 
government at Lawrence University, has 
been elected vice president and president 
elect of the Wisconsin Political Science 
Assn. 

STUART McLEAN is the first non-Roman 
Catholic ever to be hired as a full time 
teacher at the University of Santa Clara, a 
Jesuit institution. McLean, who is a Pres- 
byterian, is director of the Center for the 
Study of Contemporary Values and a 
theology professor. He had been campus 
pastor at Stanford since 1964. 


1953 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT A. CLARK have 
moved from San Jose, Calif., to Manhattan, 
Kan., where both are teaching at Kansas 
State Univ. Bob is associate professor in the 
department of regional and community 
planning and Fran has two _ sections of 
freshman honors English. They plan to 
buy a house and resume their hobby— 
gardening. 
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ROLLIN DeVERE II married Judith Ann 
Conrad of Cincinnati, Sept. 28, 1968, in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Mrs. DeVere, a grad- 
uate of Ohio Wesleyan University, is a 
curatorial assistant at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. Rollin teaches Spanish and is 
an athletic coach at University School, and 
1S president of the Chagrin Valley Little 
Theater. The couple are living in Cleveland 
Heights. 

IRVIN GILMAN has been named asso- 
ciate professor of flute at the State Uni- 
versity at Albany, N. Y. 

A recording of a violin sonata, played by 
CHARLES JOSEPH, with Christoph Eschen- 
bach at the piano, has recently been re- 
leased by Century Records, a publication 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

JACK KOSTYO has been appointed pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
physiology at Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga. He had been a member of the faculty of 
Duke University since 1959, serving as 
director of graduate studies for the depart- 
ment of physiology and pharmacology and 
as chief of the laboratory of cellular 
endocrinology. 

ROBERT GLENN LONG is director of ad- 
missions and recruitment, and aid officer 
for McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. Bob and his wife, Lee, have their 
third child and first son, Dan Gold. Their 
new address: 855 Chalmers Place, Chicago. 

Navy Cmdr. JOHN LEWIS NICHOLSON 
JR. is commanding officer of Lemoore 
(Calif.) Naval Air Base. He previously 
served as executive officer of the USS 
Enterprise for his fourth Vietnam deploy- 
ment from January to September 1968. 

DONALD R. WILDER, master of many 
outside activities, has undertaken the trans- 
lation of a German textbook on geometrical 


optics for John Wiley & Sons. Don is a 
senior research physicist for Eastman 
Kodak in Rochester. He teaches at the 


Univ. of Rochester’s evening school, is a 
lieutenant commander in a Naval Reserve 
research company, and publishes an annual 
alumni magazine for the Kodaikanal School, 
Kodaikanal, South India (his birthplace). 
The Wilder’s (Alison Herriott, 56) have a 
daughter and two sons, aged 10, 7 and 5. Al- 
ison is secretary to an inner city neighbor- 


hood block association which Carolyn 
Fonda, ’°55, put her in touch with some 
years ago. 

1954 


RICHARD ANDERSON has been elected 
vice president of the Ohio division of Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland. Dick 
started at the bank in 1948 as supervisor of 
the duplicating department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Marcus (MARIA 
LENHOFF) have their third child, Eric 
Arthur, born May 10, 1968. Maria is an 
assistant attorney general of N. Y. State. 
She is author of several law review articles, 
and co-author of a chapter in the recent 
Doubleday publication, The American La- 
bor Movement and the Negro. Norman is 
counsel to the New York City Planning 
Commission and teaches a seminar in 
planning law at Pratt Institute. 
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Spar ie ee Ee 

HOWARD DeVOE began a new job as 
associate professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (College Park) last 
fall. He, Pat, and their sons, John, 2, and 
Donald, 1, still live in Bethesda. 

Lt. Cmdr. THOMAS A. GOODALL, U. S. 
Navy, reported in December as executive 
officer of the U.S.S. Platte, a fleet oiler 
home ported in Long Beach, Calif. For the 
past two years he has been weapons officer 
on the staff of Commander, Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Flotilla Six. In his last six months 
of that tour he was deployed to the Sixth 
Fleet for duty aboard the carrier Forrestal 
and the guided missile cruiser Topeka. 
Prior to his assignment to the flotilla staff, 
he was a military advisor to the Ethiopian 

inist of defense. 
rrhe "Rev. FRED L. STEEN, t, has com- 
pleted 16 years at Mount Zion Baptist 
Church in Oberlin and was honored at a 
special afternoon service Oct. 20, 1968. The 


anniversary sermon was delivered by Gard- 
ner C. Taylor, *40t. 
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The Union Mutual Life Insurance Co, of 
Portland, Maine, has appointed HARTMAN 
HESSEL assistant regional group manager 
in its Boston office. 

DAVID HOTTMANN is assistant profes- 
sor of voice at the University of Wisconsin. 

PETER HOWARD, cellist, was appointed 
by the Lima (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra 
to judge young musicians auditioning for 
the Northwest Youth Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN F. LAWRENCE (Eli- 
nor Holzinger, ’58) have moved from Mor- 
aga, Calif., to La Canada, where John is 
financial editor of The Times. The Law- 
rences have a daughter, Deborah, 11, and 
three sons, Wesley, 9, David 4, and Wil- 
liam, born Aug. 6, 1968. 

JOEL MONTAGUE, after 215 years in 
Tunisia as director of the CARE/MEDICO 
program, has been decorated by the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, Habib Bourguiba 
Jr., with “the Order of the Republic.” 


1957 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Burnett (SANDY 
ROSIN) have moved from Cincinnati to 


Tarkio, Mo., where Art is assistant profes- 
sor of literature and journalism at Tarkio 
College. In Cincinnati Sandy did part-time 
curatorial work for the Jewish Museum and 
exhibited her prints in local shows and at 
the Ohio State Fair. She also worked with 
“US” (United Self-Expression), a black 
artists’ group from Cincinnati’s ghetto West 
End. 

Prof. Harvey G. Cox Jr., husband of 
NANCY NIEBURGER Cox, has been elected 
professor of divinity at Harvard. He was 
YMCA secretary and director of religious 
activities at Oberlin from 1955 to 1958. He 
joined the Harvard faculty in 1965, the 
same year he published his best-seller, 
“The Secular City.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mayhan (ESTHER 
SWEIGART) are living in the San Fernando 
Valley, Calif. Esther’s arrangement of 
Duets for Wind Instruments (from 18th 
century masterpieces) was published in 
1967 by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDMUND W. OSTRANDER 
(Linda Woodaman, ’58) are living at 29 Fal- 
mouth St., Belmont, Mass. Ed is assistant 
professor of music at Lesley College in 
Cambridge and Linda teaches part-time at 
the Dana School of Music in Wellesley. 

Maj. CLOYD H. PFISTER has been in 
Vietnam since September, assigned in Sai- 
gon for a one-year tour. 


1958 


JOHN DAY is serving as special counsel 
for the insurance study of the Department 
of Transportation, Washington, D. C. John, 
who has published studies of transportation 
liability questions in leading legal publica- 
tions, previously was special assistant to the 
Power 


vice chairman of the Federal 
Commission. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Rigdon (MARY 
SHAW) are the parents of Gregory Shaw 


Rigdon, born Oct. 1, 1968. Sascha 6, and 
Mark, 3, also have October birthdays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jasper W. Rothuizen (JULIE 
KIESSLING) of Leidschendam, The Neth- 
erlands, are the parents of Roxanne 
Yvonne, born Sept. 25, 1968. Son Hugo was 
born in 1965. 

SUE MITCHELL Smock was married to 
Lon Satton, April 6, 1968, in the Princeton 
University Chapel. Best man at the wed- 
ding was Sidney Poitier, with whom Lon, 
also an actor, had just finished the film 
“For Love of Ivy.” After the wedding 
ceremony, the Sattons flew, first to Chicago 
for the preview of “Golden Boy,” in which 
Lon appeared with Sammy Davis, then to 
London, where the play ran several months. 
While in London, Sue and Lon made sev- 
eral appearances on BBC radio and tele- 
vision, having written their own script for 
a series of seven TV programs in which he 
appeared. Presently the Sattons are in 
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Tehran, Iran, while Lon stars in a film with 
Curt Jurgens, Elke Sommer and Stuart 
Whitman. Sue also is doing woodcut prints 
for an exhibition in Tehran, and for a 
showing in London to be held this year. 

ROGER SEARLE, a research chemist with 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
completed five years employment with the 
firm and Oberlin has received a $2400 grant 
from Kodak. 

The Rev. George Thomas, t, has been ap- 
pointed minister of church and community 
of the Massachusetts Conference of the 
United Church of Christ. This is a new post 
on the conference staff. The Rev. Mr. 
Thomas will be working with the Church 
and Community Committee in social edu- 
cation and action. 

CYNTHIA WHITMAN is spending this 
year in London working in a British pri- 
mary school. She finds that the most 
progressive of the state schools have 
abolished rote learning and teacher assign- 
ments, at least for the five to seven year 
group. She is enjoying the experience of 
learning their informal methods and in- 
tegrated day. 


1959 


WILLIAM GRISWOLD put his hobby— 
collecting schedules—to work for him. He 
compiled, and the Lowell Courier Citizen 
published, The Complete Guide to Ferry 
Services, which gives the timetables for 
more than 30 ferry lines which run off the 
Northeast coast. Bill’s interest in time- 
tables stems from his Oberlin days, when he 
was student agent for Greyhound. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. WILLIAM HEIN JR. 
(SUE DOLL) have moved to 4654 Puente 
Plaza, Santa Barbara, Calif. Bill returned 
from his year’s tour in Vietnam at the end 
of July. During the year he was awarded 
the Vietnamese Honor Medal and the 
Bronze Star. Besides his regular Army 
duties, Bill ran a clinic for the dependents 
of a Vietnamese airbourne battalion. Bill 
is now associated with a group of anes- 
thesiologists in Santa Barbara. Sue is busy 
with Teri, 514, Melissa, 4, and Stefanie, 2. 

MARY BATCHELLER MEADER was mar- 
ried Aug. 31 to Brian Victor Mokler, a 
graduate of Pomona College. Both attend 
Harvard Graduate School. 

ROBERT W. MOSER has been promoted 
to major in the Air Force. Stationed at 
Travis AFB, Calif., he is a member of the 
Military Airlift Command. 
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STEPHEN ADELSTEIN has joined the 
music department at the State University, 
Albany, N. Y., as assistant professor of oboe 
and chamber ensembles. 

Dr. ROBERT AILES has joined the Fire- 
lands Medical Clinic of Bellevue and Clyde 
(Ohio) in the practice of general medicine. 
He has completed three years of active duty 
in the Navy as a staff physician at the Pearl 
Harbor naval dispensary. 

Mr. and Mrs. James De Coursin (ANNE- 
LISE RASMUSSEN) have moved from Chi- 
cago to North Caldwell, N. J. Jim has a 
new job as product manager with Hoffman- 
La Roche. They have three children: Kar- 
en, 7, Lene, 6 and Jimmy, 5. 

Mrs. Alan Dessen (CYNTHIA SHELDON) 
is assistant professor of classics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She is teaching two 
courses in Latin. 

DEXTER JACOBSON, recent graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati College of Law, 
was named Alumnus of the Month by The 
Restatement, the college newspaper, for his 
work as editor-in-chief of the Cincinnati 
Law Review. He also was the recipient of 
the Strickler prize and the Froome Mor- 
ris scholarship, co-winner of the Wald 
Memorial prize and the American Jurispru- 
dence prize for the highest grade in con- 
tracts. Dexter has joined the law firm of 
Mayer, Tingley and Hurd in Columbus, 
Ohio, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mattutat (IRENE 
BRODECKI) announce the birth of Lori 
Helene, July 28, 1968. Bob has recently been 
promoted to warranty claims manager for 
Chrysler Motors. 
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ROGER METZ is an assistant professor of 
physics at Colby College. Roger was an 
N.S.F. intern at Antioch College last year 
and is a member of both the American 
Physical Society and the American Math- 
ematical Society. 

LARRY PALMER’s article describing the 
second international harpsichord competi- 
tion, in Bruges, Belgium appeared in the 
October 1968 issue of The Diapason, a publi- 
cation featuring organs and other keyboard 
musical instruments. 

JOHN S. PATTERSON is instructor of 
American studies and history at Pennsyl- 
vania State University’s Capitol Campus, 
Middletown. 

HOWARD REITZ is continuing work on 
his doctor of musical arts degree at the 
University of Colorado. For the past two 
years he has been assistant professor of 
music and director of strings at Minot 
State College, Minot, N. D. He also is 
concertmaster of the Boulder Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He and his wife, Chaska, have 
two children, Howie, 4, and Nathaniel, 1. 


1961 
MARJORIE CHAN has joined the music 
faculty at Denison, teaching cello and 
strings. 


ROBERT GRIFFITHS has his master’s 
degree from San Jose State and is working 
on a Ph.D. in biology at Ohio State. 

CHRISTOPHER C. HUMPHREY read a 
paper, last summer, before the International 
Congress of Philosophy in Vienna. When 
he returned to the U. S. he was asked to 
read a paper at the fall meeting of Par- 
apsychology Association, which met at 
Duke University. 

FLORENCE MUSTRIC is public relations 
director of Fairview (Ohio) General 
Hospital. 

ALDEN SMALL is an instructor in politi- 
cal science at Gettysburg College. 
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ROBERT BARNETT has been promoted 
to district plant manager with the Cincin- 
nati and Suburban Bell Telephone Co. He 
joined the firm in 1964 as a technician in 
the engineering department. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES CHOMET (Anne 
Mathers, ’63) announce the birth of a son, 
David Weiss Chomet, Oct. 12, 1968. The 
Chomets live at 418 Second St., Apt. 5, 
Ann Arbor. 

Dre oanda Vins: 


RICHARD L. CLARK 
(LINDA HORNE) have a son, Jonathan 
Kenneth, who, according to his father, 
“already is following in the Oberlin tradi- 
tion of activism and social protest!’ Dick 
is a second year resident in diagnostic 
radiology at Johns Hopkins. 

Mrs. James D. Forbes (LOIS THOMP- 
SON) is giving group piano instruction to 
area children and to their parents at 
Bowling Green State University. 

BENN GIBSON has moved from Evans- 
ton, Ill., to Greensboro, N. C., where he is 
assistant professor of music at Bennett 
College. His article describing and praising 
the one-manual organ appeared in the 
October 1968 issue of The Diapason (publi- 
cation devoted to keyboard instruments 
and music). 

Mr. and Mrs. NOBLE W. LEE Jr. (MARY 
ESTHER JOHNSON) are in Chicago again. 
Noble received his J. D. from the University 
of Michigan law school last August, after 
which they had a three-week vacation in 
Europe. Noble has a position as an attor- 
ney with Chicago Title & Trust Co., and 
Mary Esther has “retired” after teaching 
high school English for six years. 

JAMES M. LELAND is on the music 
faculty at Hollins College, Va., and will 
serve as chapel organist and choirmaster. 
He previously taught organ and harpsichord 
and was director of the Collegium Musicum 
at the Univ. of Georgia. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN MERCER announce 
the birth of Elizabeth Ann, July 31, 1968. 
The Mercers’ new address is 2814 Oak Grove 
Drive, Metairie, La. 

CHARLES PLANCK, lecturer in political 
science at the University of Buffalo, has 
been named as master of one of the first 


six colleges to be constructed on the uni- 
versity’s new Amherst campus. 

PATRICIA PROGRE is teaching a full 
schedule of modern European history at 
Highland Park, Ill., High School. For the 
past three summers she has worked with 
the Title I program with Spanish-speaking 
migrent children in Door County, Wis. 

DAVID ZIEGLER married Rena Spiro of 
Burlington, Vt., June 23, 1968, in Boston. 
She graduated from Radcliffe in 1963 and 
holds a masters in social work from Berk- 


eley. Dave teaches political science at 
Western Washington State College in 
Bellingham. 

1963 


STEVEN ANDERSON, pianist, has joined 
the faculty of Furman University, as in- 
structor in music. Steve is working toward 
the D.M.A. degree at Florida State Univer- 
sity. He and his wife (Judith Anne Burzyn- 
ski, ’°65) have one child. 

Dr. MICHAEL BIBER has completed his 
internship at Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York City and is fulfilling his military 
obligation by serving as a physician at the 
Boston United States Public Health Service 
Hospital. He lives in Cambridge, Mass. 

PHILIP EGAN is an instructor in paint- 
ing, drawing and design at the School of 
Music and Art at Central State Univ., Wil- 
berforce, Ohio. 

Mrs. Victor T. Henney Jr. (DORIS J. 
REUPER) is instructor in flute, theory, and 
music appreciation at Eastern Kentucky 
University, Richmond, Ky., while her hus- 
band is doing his Army service. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT HOUGHTON 
(BEVERLY DODSON) are living in Fort 
Lee, N. J. Bob finished his doctorate in 
physics at the Univ. of Minnesota, and has 
accepted a research position at City College 
of the City Univ. of New York. His re- 
search is in low-temperature solid state 
physics. Beverly finished preliminary ex- 
aminations in sociology (also at the Univ. 
of Minnesota) and is working on a doctoral 
thesis on the draft resistance movement, 
begun under an NIMH traineeship and re- 
search grant. 

KEN KLIBAN has joined the company 
of the Edgecliff Theater in Cincinnati for 
the 1968-69 season. He played the role of 
Claudio in “Much Ado About Nothing” and 
will appear in a variety of roles during the 
season. 

MARGARET JEAN MORRIS was married 
May 20, 1967, to Stephen L. Lowe (CalTech, 
53). They spent last year working on 
Ph.D.’s in chemistry at the University of 
Oregon. Stephen is now doing clinical 
biochemistry for the U. S. Air Force at 
Lackland AFB in Texas and Margaret is at 
their home at Eugene, Oregon, finishing 
her thesis. 

Mrs. Harold Nelson (FLORENCE MEIS- 
ELS), flutist in the New York City Opera 
Co., performed in the musical program 
given at an October dinner in honor of her 
parents, Cantor and Mrs. Saul Meisels, in 
Temple on the Heights, Cleveland. 

ROSLYN STEINER and Harvey Price, ’64, 
were married last June. Roslyn is teaching 
French at Winston Churchill High School 
in Montgomery County, Md., and Harvey, 
after a year’s internship with the office of 
the secretary of Defense, is now practicing 
as an assistant U.S. attorney in the District 
of Columbia. They live at 10500 Weymouth 
St., Apt. 201, Bethesda, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Reid (SUSAN 
BRENNAND) are living in Newmarket, 
Ontario, where Fred is working as a con- 
troller for a Toronto firm. The Reids have 
a son, Brian Frederick, adopted last August 
when he wes 10 days old. Their address: 
984 Lemar Rad. 

JANET SCHERINGER is majoring in pi- 
ano at the graduate school of the Univ. of 
Iowa. In August 1968, Janet received a BS. 
in elementary education from the Univ. of 
Minnesota. She has been employed by 
Project Headstart and the Duluth board of 
education. 

; LARRY SQUIRE has completed his Ph.D. 
in physiological psychology at M.I.T. and is 
a research fellow in the department of 
pharmacology, Albert Einstein College of 


Medicine, Bronx, N. Y. Address: 316 W. 
104th. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOHN C. WHEELER (LOIS 
ZIMMERMAN) have spent the past year in 
Somerville, Mass., where John has an 
NSF postdoctoral grant at Harvard. Lois 
was a music library assistant at Cornell 
where John received his Ph.D. in January 
1968. 


1964 


HOLMES BROWN, representing the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
Denver, was one of a three-man panel at 
a Colorado High School Symposium-Con- 
ference in October to discuss manpower 
for an effective defense system. More than 
600 Colorado and Wyoming students 
attended. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Dr. Donald E. Dial of Cleveland, father of 
EooOMAS D.-DIAT: 

DON EHRLICH is violinist in the string 
quartet, composed of members of the Regu- 
lar Army assigned to the West Point 
Academy Band. They perform frequently 
in communities near the Hudson Valley 
and travel to colleges and_ universities 
across the United States. 

Mrs. David Hearn (JANE RINALDI) is a 
cataloger at the Northeastern University 
library in Boston, not the Northwestern 
University library as reported in the 
November 1968 issue. Her husband re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in physics from Harvard 
last June and is at Smithsonian Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory in Cambridge. 

EDITH MILLER was married to Paul Ar- 
nold Heier July 3, 1968, in Frankfurt am 
Main, West Germany. Her husband 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Heier 
of Cologne. Edith completed two years 
with International Voluntary Services in 
Laos last summer, teaching English under 
the U. S. AID program at the National 
Education College. She now teaches at the 
Berlitz Language School in Frankfurt. Mr. 
Heier attended the Humanistische Gym- 
nasium of Cologne and worked as a chemist 
at the Fanbwerbe Hoechst Chemical Co. 
He received his arbitur from Hessen Col- 
lege, Frankfurt, and is studying psychology 
at Wolfgang Goethe University in Frank- 
furt. The couple are living in Frankfurt 
am Main. 

Mrs. Walter P. Heller (DIEMUT MEDI- 
CUS) is an executive secretary at the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. 

DENNIS KAM and GREG STEINKE, 
studying at the University of Illinois and 
Michigan State University, respectively, 
were among 14 award winners in the 16th 
annual Student Composers Awards com- 
petition sponsored by Broadcast Music Inc., 
an organization which licenses the per- 
forming rights of music. 

The Rev. and Mrs. TED McKNIGHT, t, 
(MARTHA KEMP) have returned to the 
United States from South Africa for a 
year’s furlough. Until June they will be 
living at 6 Nursery St., Rochester, N. Y. 
While in Rochester they are participating 
in church activities and Ted has been 
traveling in Pennsylvania and New York 
on speaking engagements. The children, 
Timmy and Kathy, are enthusiastic about 
attending an American school. 

DIVAKAR MASILAMANI received his 
Ph.D. from Notre Dame in September 1968 
and is a post doctoral research associate in 
organic chemistry at the Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin. Next September Divakar plans to re- 
turn to India to teach chemistry at Amer- 
ican College in Madurai. rG ; 

GILBERT MOSES III, now living in New 
York City, is editor of the Fort Greene 
Drum Community Newspaper, published by 
Brooklyn Fort Greene Co-op. He also was 
co-editor of ‘“‘The Free Southern Theater, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill Press. Gilbert 
has served on the board of directors of The 
Free Southern Theatre, now located in 
New Orleans. 

CHRISTOPHER PARKER has been 
awarded $2,500 by The American Film In- 
stitute for “Whitey,” an experimental 
dramatic film exploring the black and 
white dichotomy within each person in our 
society. 

oz, snd Mrs. (ANITA 
BAUER) are living Mass., 


Robert Roberts 
in Cambridge, 
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Where both are doing post doctoral re- 
search under government fellowships, Anita 
at M.I.T. with an NSF fellowship, and Bob 
at Harvard Medical under the sponsorship 
of NIH. 

CAROLYN BRAUN and Army Lt. Joel B. 
Russ were married June 22 in Lewiston, 
N. Y. Carolyn received her M.A.T. degree 
frem Johns Hopkins and has been teaching 
English for three years in Montgomery 
County, Md. Her husband is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, and studied Thai at 
the Foreign Service Institute in Arlington, 
Va. They are spending two years in Bang- 
kok, where Lt. Russ is stationed, Carolyn 
hopes to teach there, 
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PATRICIA CHILDS and William Apple- 
gate, 66, were married at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Morgantown, W. Va., Aug. 
24. The wedding party included MARY- 
ELLEN BUTIN DELP, Sarah Gibbard Cook, 
66, and Roger Gilkeson, ’66. HELEN GOT- 
TRON CECI was soloist. They are living in 
Belmont, Mass. (31 Benjamin Rd.). Bill is 
a third year student at Harvard Medical 
School and Pat is teaching grades 3, 4, and 
5 (all subjects, in French and English) at 
the Ecole Bilingue in Belmont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Benjamin (MAUD 
CLARKE) are the parents of Karen Eliza- 
beth, born July 5, 1968. In August, after 
Peter received his Ph.D. in systems analysis 
and design from Northwestern University, 
they moved to Greenbelt, Md., where he 
is on the technical staff of Bellcomm, Inc. 

JOANN BROADBOOKS is spending sev- 
eral months in Louisville, Ky., after more 
than two years teaching in Malawi, Africa, 
with the Peace Corps. 

MR. and MRS. TIMOTHY V. CRAINE 
(LESLIE HART) are residing in New 
Haven, Conn., where Tim is teaching math 
at Hillhouse High School and taking educa- 
tion courses at Southern Connecticut State 
College. Leslie is teaching French in the 
elementary schools. 

EVELYN S. SCHWAB and Dr. Robert R. 
Crichton were married Sept. 4, 1968, at the 
Glasgow (Scotland) University Chapel. 

MARJORY EDSON has completed her 
second year in New York City where she 
enjoys working as a musical comedy singer 
and dancer. Last year she toured the United 
States with “On a Clear Day” and “Hello, 


Dolly.” She’s signed to do a part in 
“Carnival,” this time as a dancer. On the 
side, Marjory still studies voice, dancing 


and acting. 

WILLIAM EPKE, with Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, is assistant to senior 
agency vice president. Bill is still active in 
the YMCA, and a member of the National 
Board of YMCAs. 

PHIL JONES is psychologist at a satellite 
unit of the Bi-State Mental Health Founda- 
tion, located in the Oki:ahoma State Univ. 
infirmary. 

ANITA MINEAR is director of the Inter- 
cultural Center at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Address: 60 E. 32nd _ St., 
Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth G. Powell (ROSA- 
LIND WHITNEY) are the parents of Robert 
Whitney (Whit) Powell, born Oct. 5, 1968. 
During October Ken played organ recitals 
in Jamestown, N. Y., Buffalo and Columbus. 
Roz plans to resume her private voice 
teaching soon. 

HENRY RUBIN has received his M.S. in 
violin from Juilliard and is a member of 
the Strolling Strings of the U.S. Army. He 
lives in Arlington, Va. 

CATHY SCHNELKER, who recently re- 
ceived her master of music degree in cello 
from Indiana University, is a member of 
the new chamber music string quartet of 


the Evansville (Indiana) Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
Mrs. Linda Schuman (LINDA ROSEN- 


THAL) is on a fellowship working for an 
M.A. in speech and hearing pathology at 
San Francisco State College. She plans to 
complete her M.A. in the fall of this year, 
and to stay in the Berkeley-San Francisco 
a Mt. and Mrs. GUY J. SMITH (CAROLYN 
DOGGETT) are living in East Elmhurst, 
N. Y. (32-13 85th St.). Carol is associate edi- 
tor at the American Institute of Banking, 


a section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Guy has his studio in their apartment 
and is busy producing prints, models for 
paintings and a large canvas. 

Mr. and Mrs. BARRY TALLEY (MARCIA 
DUTTON) announce the birth of Laura 
Elizabeth, Aug. 11. Barry is head of the 
music department at Bryn Mawr and direc- 
tor of a church choir in Dundalk, Md, He 
also directs the Harford Choral Society 
which performs twice yearly with the Bal- 
timore Symphony and he hopes to receive 
his doctorate from Peabody Institute in 
June. Marcia has a part-time job at the 
Bryn Mawr School library and is secretary 
of the Oberlin Alumni Club in Baltimore. 
The Talleys live at 109 W. Melrose Ave., 
Baltimore. 

JAMES WORCESTER Jr. married Kath- 
ryn Ann Weigand, Aug. 31, 1968, in Vero 
Beach, Fla. Kathryn is finishing her senior 
year at the University of Maryland, and 
Jim, who is on leave from United Air Lines 
to complete his military obligation, is 
ensign on the commandant’s staff with the 
U. S. Coast Guard. The Worcesters live in 
College Park, Md. 

JOYCE ZAORSKI is teaching pre-instru- 
mental classes in music for four and five- 
year-olds at Pittsfield (Mass.) Community 
Music School. She also teaches the Carl 
Orff ‘Music for Children” course in grades 
1-4, 


1966 


Lt. J. CURTIS BROWN has been as- 
signed to Charleston, W. Va., as adjutant of 
the U. S. Army Advisory Group to the 
West Virginia National Guard. He was 
promoted to first lieutenant last August at 
Ft. Knox, Ky., where he served in the 
office of the adjutant general. While 
stationed in Kentucky, he was awarded the 
Army Commendation Medal. 

BRUCE CAMPBELL was married May 3, 
1968, to Jennifer Lee Drew, (Michigan State, 
65). They live in Ann Arbor, where he is 


an assistant in research at the Univ. of 
Michigan. 

After completing his Peace Corps assign- 
ment in urban community development in 
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Santo Domingo, STEVEN CAMPBELL is 
staying an extra year to work with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. His 
title is urban community development ad- 
visor and he expects to be there until 
September. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Steven Doty (DONNA 
SWARTS) are the parents of Jonathan Jay, 
born Sept. 11, 1968. Steve is serving with 
the Army at Long Binh (Data Service Cen- 
ter), Vietnam until July. Donna’s address: 
R.R. 1, Box 157, McCordsville, Ind. 46055. 

JOHN GITTINGER married Diane Flussi, 
grad of Emmanuel College, Boston, Aug. 31. 
They left immediately for England, where 
John is studying for a year in Cambridge 
toward his M.D. at Harvard. 

CATHERINE HILLER is returning home 
to Burbank, Calif., after two years teaching 
secondary school in Tanzania. Her trip 
home, through West Africa, routes her 
through Niger, Mali, Senegal, Ivory Coast 
and Upper Volta. She has been looking 
forward to comparing the life in West 
Africa with what she has known in East 
Africa. 

ROBERT JACKSON is instructor of music 
and director of the wind ensemble at 
Davidson College. 

EVELIN (Bonnie) SIMENSON 
was married to David Linder. David is 
stationed at Ft. Riley, Kan., which they 
find “quite a switch’”’ from the San Fran- 
cisco area. Bonnie is teaching English and 
debate at the Junction City senior high and 
is Keeping up with the organ by playing 
at the local Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Stanley Ornstein (GAIL SLATKIN) 
is Oberlin’s first resident city planner, 
having been on the job since September 
when her husband (’64) became President 
Carr’s assistant. Gail is the key person in 
a comprehensive planning program fi- 
nanced largely by a $9,020 urban planning 
assistance grant. She has worked for the 
American Society of Planning Officials in 
Chicago, the city of Philadelphia and Fels 
Institute of Local and State Government at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID RUSSELL left San 
Francisco in September and are now in 
Berkeley, where Dave attends the Pacific 
School of Religion. 

BARBARA SUE WIGHTMAN was mar- 
ried to Thomas F. Soules Sept. 21 in Day- 
ton. Last June Barbara received a masters 
degree in special education from Purdue. 
Tom, a 1963 graduate of the University of 
Detroit, received a Ph.D. in physical chem- 
istry last fall at Purdue. The couple 
lives in Cleveland, where Tom is employed 
by the General Electric Co. 

BARBARA GAURON was married June 
30, 1968, to Rodney Stephens of Lombard, 
Ill. They are living in New York City. 


recently 
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MYRTLE THORNTON, married Sept. 21, 
1968, is now Mrs. Alvin Allen. Alvin is 
serving with the Air Force in Vietnam. 
Myrtle is soprano soloist at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago and was a 
winner of the North Shore Musicians Voice 
Contest. 

MORRIS ATWOOD has received an 
NDEA Title IV grant for study in choral 
conducting at the University of Cincinnati. 
He also is choir director at Montgomery 
Presbyterian Church. 

JOE S. (TERRY) BAIN has joined the 
Teachers Corps, and is assigned to Tacoma, 
Wash., where he also is studying part time 
at Pacific Lutheran University. Address: 
12002 Park Ave., S. 

SUSAN BAUMAN spent last summer in 
Greece and is studying at the Univ. of 
Chicago for her masters in art history. 

After receiving his master of music de- 
gree from Eastman School of Music last 
summer, MELVIN BUTLER enlisted in the 
Navy, and in November began a four year 
appointment as violist with the newly- 
formed Navy String Quartet. The quartet 
is affiliated with the U. S. Navy Band and 
is stationed in Washington. Mel’s address: 


4903 Bayard Blvd., Washington, D. C. 
20016. 

SP4 and Mrs. ANDREW COOK (Sarah 
Gibbard, '66) are in Asmara, Ethiopia, 


where the Army has stationed Andy. 
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DALE COPPS has joined the English de- 
partment of the Palmyra (N. J.) Schools. 
He is continuing work on his master’s de- 
gree at Temple University as a member 
of its intern teaching program. Last year 
Dale served in Vietnam as a teacher of 
English. 

JO ANN LEARY and W. EDWIN DOMB 
were married Aug. 17 in Edenton, N. C. 
Many Oberlinians took part in the service— 
including Clinton Thatch, ’69, Shirley Ren- 
shaw, ’67, who furnished music, Brock 
Downward, ‘68 (best man) and Lynn 
Zeigler, ‘69, maid of honor. Others present: 


RUTH PETERKA, BARBARA FETROW, 
and NANCY DAVIS. Ed is teaching theory, 
piano, organ and choral arranging at South 
Carolina State College. After getting settled 
at home, Jo Ann expects to have piano stu- 
dents and to do substitute teaching in the 
public schools. Their address is 544 Stanley 
Avenue N.E., Orangeburg, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN P. FREEMAN (ANNE 
CHENICEK) were among 33 trainees to 
graduate recently from a VISTA training 
program at San Francisco I Training Cen- 
ter. John and Anne are spending a year 
working with the Honolulu Council of 
Social Agencies in Honolulu. 

HELEN HOGAN received the M.A.T. 
degree from the University of North Car- 
olina in August. She is teaching at Inde- 
pendence High School in Charlotte, N. C., 
in a special program for disadvantaged high 
school students. Her address: 4200 Mantle 
Court #9. 

JANIS ABELS is now Mrs Gordon Jacobs. 
They were married in August 1968, and are 
studying at Case Western Reserve. Gordon 
is working toward a Ph.D. in bio-medical 
engineering and Janis is in her last year of 
the physical therapy program. 

LOUIS KINGMAN plays violin in the 
Chamber Symphony of Philadelphia, con- 
ducted by Anshel Brusilow. Louis spent 
last summer at Dartmouth, studying with 
Salvatore Accardo. 

ANTON MIKOFSKY is teaching 6th grade 
math at I.S. 55 in the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville Demonstration District in Brooklyn. 
JEFF FRANKEL teaches at the same school. 
Anton is also working toward the M.S. in 
journalism from Columbia. He is still liv- 
ing on Manhattan’s West Side, as is LAUR- 
EL SPAK, ROB MERFELD, and former 
students Debbie Lubar, ’69, and Marguerite 
Harris, 68. Anton’s address: 57 West 84th 
St., Apt. 1C. Telephone: TR 4-6534. 


Mr. and Mrs. David G. Mogle (PATRICIA 
THOMPSON MOGLE, M.A.T.) are in the 
Peace Corps. After training at San Jose 
State College in California, they were as- 
signed to teach science at Tayug High 
School, Tayug, Pangasinan, Philippines. 

KAY JEAN MOORE gives group piano 
lessons to area children and to their parents 
at Bowling Green State University. 

COLLEEN ORR is teaching vocal music 
in grades six, seven and eight of the Ottawa 
(Ontario) Public Schools. She attended 
North Bay Teachers’ College in Ontario 
last year. 

JOHN OSTENDORF has a Rockefeller 
grant to study voice in New York City. 

GLOVER PARHAM is soloist for ‘Young 
People of America,’’ a Denver-based group 
of 60 talented Negroes who use the “Up- 
With-People”’ format. Most of this winter 
the group will be touring and singing at 
Negro colleges in the south. They appeared 
on the Dean Martin show in October. 

WILLIAM SAUNDERS is a second year 
student at Union Theological Seminary. He 
has the Harlem Tutorial Fellowship at In- 
ternational House, which involves organiz- 
ing tutorial programs at two public schools, 
and is doing field work at the Community 
Church, New York, with Dr. Donald Szan- 
tho Harrington. Last summer Bill traveled 
in eastern Europe. 

BARBARA JEAN BOARDMAN was mar- 
ried to Dr. William Dana Segel in Septem- 
ber 1968 at the Historical House, Peacham, 
Vt. The bride’s father, the Rev. Howard 
F. Boardman, ’'41, performed the ceremony. 
Dr. Segel is an alumnus of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Harvard Medical School. 

JANET MYERS and Stephen Slack, a 
lecturer in the mathematics department 
during 1966, were married Aug. 20, 1968, in 
Fairchild Chapel. Janet Chevalley Wolfe, 
68, was matron of honor and Bob Wolfe, 


’68, was an usher. David Crosby, ’68, played 
the organ. They are living in Gambier, 
Ohio, where Steve is an assistant professor 
of mathematics at Kenyon, and Janet 
teaches 8th grade mathematics in Mt. 
Vernon. 

RONALD P. WOLFF is teaching junior 
high math and science in Bloomington, Ind. 
His address: 2915 Pinewood Lane. 


1968 


PHILLIP HENRY is with the Peace Corps 
in Sidi Ali Ben Nasr Allah, Tunisia. ‘‘The 
name is bigger than the town,”’ says Phillip. 
He is teaching English in secondary school, 
and lives in a house with seven Frenchmen 
—also teachers in the school. On Fridays 
(market day) the country people come 
riding into town on mules, donkeys, horses, 
and sometimes on camel-back. ‘‘The people 
in the town are poor, but the country 
people who come on market day are even 
more poor than those in the village.” 
Phillip spent two months studying Arabic 
and French before he was assigned to this 
post. 

BLYTHE GALLAWAY, now Mrs. R. L. 
Schubert II, is in Plattsburgh, N. Y., where 
her husband is stationed at the air base. 


NOTICE 


The Directory of the Class of 
1968, an up-to-date listing of 
addresses, occupations and per- 
sonal news of graduates of the 
class has been sent to members 
of the classes of 1968 and 1969. 
Others may secure free copies 
by writing to the Office of 
Graduate Counseling, Peters 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


ace. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 
classmates know? 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1900 
DAY—Carl E. Day, retired farmer, died 
Sept. 28, 1968, in Bradenton, Fla. He was 


born Oct. 9, 1876, on the farm in Weeping 
Water, Neb., which has been in the Day 
family for 100 years. Mr. Day, after his 
graduation from Weeping Water High 
School in 1892, and from the Academy in 
1894, attended Tabor College, Tabor, Ind. 
When he _ graduated from Oberlin, he 
started his long career of farming and stock 
raising in Nebraska. 

In 1903 he married Ida Cowles of Cam- 
bridge, Neb. They had two sons, Eugene 
Cowles and John Robert. 

From 1952 until retirement in 1965, Mr. 
Day divided the year between the farm in 
Weeping Water and a citrus fruit farm in 
Bradenton, Fla., where he lived from Octo- 
ber to May. 

Mrs. Day died in 1962. Mr. Day leaves his 
two sons, two grandchildren and one great 
grandchild. His son Eugene now occupies, 
with his family, the farm in Weeping Water. 


1905 


LAVAGNINO—Mrs. Emanuell Lavagnino 

(Louise Ely Garford) died in Covina, Calif., 
Sept. 20, 1968, after a few days illness. Born 
in Elyria, July 19, 1885, she was the daugh- 
ter of Elyria industrialist Arthur Lovett 
Garford whose numerous enterprises in- 
cluded the Garford Manufacturing Co., a 
concern that produced bicycle saddles, and 
the Republican Printing Co., a predecessor 
of The Lorain County Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Her mother, Mary Louise Nel- 
son Garford, attended Oberlin College in 
1877-78; her maternal grandfather, Thomas 
Lothrop Nelson, was a member of the Ober- 
lin College Board of Trustees from 1875 
until his death in Elyria in 1891. 

Mrs. Lavagnino was a graduate of Elyria 
High School and of Wellesley College, Mass. 
In 1911 she married, and after a few years 
residence in Elyria, the couple moved to 
California. Mr. Lavagnino died about five 
years ago. Mrs. Lavagnino jeaves her son, 
Arthur, an architect in California, and a 
sister, Mrs. James Thomas of Elyria. 


1908 


HOPKINS—Russell Burr Hopkins, former 
assistant city purchasing agent and director 
of the Cincinnati Union Stock Yards Co; 
died Oct. 24, 1968, in Cincinnati, where he 
was born Jan. 4, 1883, and where he spent 
most of his life. He was the son of Lewis 
Hopkins, former realtor and philanthropist, 
and descendant of Stephen Hopkins, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mr. Hopkins was with the cotton goods 
firm of Cliver, Wright, Rainey Co., from 
1911 until 1927, and then, until his retire- 
ment in 1943, was with the city purchasing 
department of Cincinnati. 

Former director of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, he was a trustee of 
Walnut Hills Congregational Church and 
had been a member of the Cincinnatl Auto- 
mobile Club since 1912. 
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Mr. Hopkins was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of Hyde Park Lodge 589, 
F and AM Scottish Rite, Syrian Temple, 
Shrine, Cuvier Press Club and Mariemont 
Community Church. 

Besides his wife, Murrell Edwards Hop- 
kins, ’08, of Cincinnati, he leaves a son, 
Lewis E. of New Orleans, a daughter, Mrs. 
Richard A. Sheard (Martha Hopkins, ’34), 
of Cincinnati, four grandchildren and three 
great grandchildren. A son, John S., 748, 
died in 1960. 


1909 


CHAP—Mrs. Frank L. Chap (Theresa A. 
Stedry) died Sept. 15, 1968 in North Olm- 
sted, Ohio. After her graduation from 
Schauffler Missionary Training School she 
worked as a missionary in New Britain, 
Conn., for the Federated Churches until 
1914. In 1915 she married Mr. Chap, who 
also was a Schauffler graduate. He died 
a number of years ago. 

Mrs. Chap leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
William C. (Grace) Nugent, ’'42, of Bay 
Village, Ohio. A son, Frank L. Jr., died in 
1934 at the age of five. 


RYON—Mrs. David Hammond Ryon 
(Laurie Gertrude Clark), retired teacher, 
died Sept. 22, 1968, in Rochester, N. Y. She 
was born in Sidney, N. Y., in 1887, and spent 
most of her life in that state. Except for 
short periods, Mrs. Ryon taught in New 
York schools from 1909 until 1952, when 
she retired from Fairport High School after 
43 years of teaching. 

She was a Statistician for the aviation 
department of the War Department during 
World War I. In 1914 she and Mr. Ryon, a 
carpenter and farmer, were married. They 
had two sons, David ’39, and Richard. 

After retirement, Mr. and Mrs. Ryon 
made their winter home in Largo, Fla., 
spending the summers in Corning, N. Y., 
where they bought and remodeled a 110- 
year-old house. 


1911 


McKINNEY—William Arthur McKinney, 
former assistant to the chief scout executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America, died Oct. 
28, 1968, in Middlesex Hospital, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. He was born Sept. 1, 1889, at 
Poultney, N. Y. 

Mr. McKinney married Esther Florence 
Morton, ’13, in 1914. She died in 1963. 

From 1917 until 1954 when he retired, 
Mr. McKinney was associated with the Boy 
Scouts in Rochester, Chicago and New 
York City. In 1949 he handled the Inter- 
national Scout Jamboree in Europe. 

Mr. McKinney leaves a son, James, ’40, 
of Kendall Park, N. J. 


— 


1913 a oe oe 
WHITING—Miss E. Marguerite Whiting, re- 
tired teacher and social worker, died Nov. 


8, 1968. She was born June 8, 1892 in 


Watertown, Wis. 


After her graduation she taught English 
and Latin for several years, first in Gib- 
sonburg and then in Marion, Ohio. In 
1918, having become interested in social 
work, she became a field worker for the 
Illinois Society for Prevention of Blindness 
in Chicago. She also continued her educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, doing 
graduate study at the School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration. 

During 1922-23 she was a member of the 
staff at Iowa State College, as a chaperone 
and part-time teacher. In 1924 she moved 
to Michigan where she spent most of the 
rest of her life as a social worker. She 
became connected with the Juvenile Court 
in Detroit and later served as director of 
the Department of Statistics for the Detroit 
Community Fund. 


1915 


COLLINS—Henry Cashen Collins died Oct. 
18, 1968, at Veterans Hospital, East Orange, 
N. J. Born Sept. 3, 1890, in San Francisco, 
he had lived 60 years in Newark, N. J. 

For 35 years, until his retirement 10 years 
ago, Mr. Collins was a court officer at 
Essex County (N. J.) Court House. He was 
a graduate of Lincoln University (Pa.) as 
well as of Oberlin. He taught briefly at 
Wylie University Tex., and was an elemen- 
tary school teacher in Somerville before 
joining the Essex County staff. 

An Army veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Collins was a member of the Emmet Guy- 
ton American Legion Post in Newark. 

He leaves his wife, Elizabeth Brown Col- 
lins; a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Roark of 
New York; and a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Houston of Newark. 


HUNTER—Willis O. (Bill) Hunter, former 
athletic director at the University of South- 
ern California, died of emphysema Nov. 8, 
1968, in Altadena, Calif. He was born June 
8, 1892, at Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Mr. Hunter, a star fullback in his under- 
graduate days, was director of athletics for 
a year at Polytechnic High School in San 
Francisco and then served in the Navy 
until 1919 when he became assistant super- 
visor of physical education for the Los 
Angeles City Schools. That same year he 
went to USC as backfield coach under 
Elmer (Gloomy Gus) Henderson, ’12. 

After he became athletic director in 
1925, he remained on the coaching staff of 
popular Howard Jones until the press of his 
other duties forced him to abandon coach- 
ine. He was instrumental in getting the 
NCAA to hold its track and field champion- 
ships on the West Coast for the first time in 
1934, and he often was chairman of the 
famed Coliseum Relays. 

During World War II, Mr. Hunter went 
back into the Navy to direct physical train- 
ing at the pre-flight school at St. Mary’s 
College. He also was a lieutenant com- 
mander on the staff of the Chief of Naval 
Air Training at Pensacola. 

He was a member of the U. S. Olympic 
Committee in 1936, 1948 and 1952 and in 1956 
he was chairman-at-large of the NCAA 
Olympic Committee. During the 1932 Olym- 
pics in Los Angeles he had charge of traffic 
and facilities at Exposition Park, focal 
point of the games. 

Mr. Hunter was a member of the NCAA 
Football Rules Committee for 22 years and 
he was a past president of the Coaches and 
Managers Association of the Pacific Coast 
Conference. He retired in 1957 and was 
succeeded by one of his Trojan proteges, 
Jess Hill. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Russell Smith 
of Los Angeles, and four grandchildren. His 
wife, the former Elmira Rice, ‘15, and a 
daughter, Joan, died some years ago. 


1916 


WHITE—Miss Fanny B. White, retired 
teacher, died after a long illness, Sept. 30, 
1968, in Bellevue, Ohio. She was 80 years 
old. Miss White was born in Lyme Town- 


ship, Ohio, and had lived in that area all 
her life. She taught biology in Bellevue 
for a few years, and then in Fremont Ross 
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High School. She retired from Fremont in 
1948 after 36 years of teaching. 

Miss White leaves a sister, Mrs. George 
Seymour of Bellevue, and a niece and a 
nephew. 


1917 


SHEARER—Mrs. Arlie B. Shearer (Bertha 
E. McCague) died Oct. 15, 1968, at Lake- 
wood, Ohio, after a lingering illness. She 
was born in Bronson Township, June 8, 
1839, and lived the early part of her life 
in the Norwalk (Ohio) area. 

She was a member of Zanesville Meth- 
odist Church, The Women’s Society of 
Christian Service of Rocky River Methodist 
Church and the Cleveland-Oberlin Women’s 
Club. 

Mrs. Shearer leaves her husband, a son, 
William, and two granddaughters. The 
family suggests that memorial gifts be sent 
to the Annual Advancement Fund. 


1921 


McFARLAND—Mrs. Robert M. McFarland 
(Martha Virginia Lough) died Sept. 10, 
1968, at her home in South Charleston, W. 
Va., where she and her husband had moved 
recently from Chester, W. Va. 

After she left the Conservatory, she 
taught public school music, in Harlan, Ky., 
until 1922, when she went to Denison Uni- 
versity, to assist in setting up a course in 
public school music in the conservatory 
there. In 1924 she and Robert M. McFar- 
land, ’24, were married. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
her three daughters, Mrs. H. H. McGriff of 
South Charleston, Mrs. Glenn Walton Jr. of 
Arlington, Va., Miss Mary Catherine McFar- 
land of Goshen, Calif., and a son, Robert F. 
McFarland, ’57, who, after nine years as a 
YMCA physical director, is doing graduate 
work at Kent University. 


SCHMITT—Marvin Jacob Schmitt, retired 
educator, died Nov. 4, 1968, in Boulder, 
Colo., his home for the past seven years. 

Born Nov. 17, 1892, in Moundridge, Kan., 
he entered Oberlin in 1915 but left school 
during his junior year to serve in the Army 
at Camp Funston, Kan. He was discharged 
in March 1919 as a sergeant, first class. 

After his graduation in 1921, he taught 
music for a year at Longwood High School 
in Cleveland, was principal of the High 
School in Momence, IIl., and then superin- 
tendent in Monteno, IIll., and Crown Point, 
Ind. In 1929 he went to Oak Park, IIL, 
where he served as principal until his re- 
tirement in 1958. He then became registrar 
at Tusculum College in Greenville, Tenn., 
until 1961 when he “‘retired’”’ a second time 
and moved to Boulder, where he served as 
business administrator of the First Presby- 
terian Church until his death. 

Mr. Schmitt’s first wife, the former 
Eleanor Dinwiddie, ’21, died in 1940. He 
leaves his wife, the former Georgia Luccock 
Stoddard, whom he married in 1947; two 
sons, Douglas of Littleton, Colo., and Roland 
of Glen Ellyn, Ill.; a stepson, Edward Stod- 
dard of New York City: three sisters and 
two brothers. 


1925 


MILLER—Edwin A. Miller, a founder of 
the Miller Plumbing & Heating Co., died 
Sept. 29, 1968, in St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleve- 
land. He was 65. 

Mr. Miller was a native of Chagrin Falls 
(Ohio) and graduated from the high school 
there. He was a member of the United 
Methodist Church and a charter member of 
the Chagrin Valley Rotary Club. An active 
golfer, he was a director of the Chagrin 
Valley Country Club. 

Mr. Miller leaves his wife, Marian Gil- 
more Miller, a daughter, Mrs. Russell 
Moore; a son, Ralph E. Miller, four grand- 
children and a brother. 


1926. 


MILLER—Wadsworth Lee Miller, M.D., died 
March 10, 1968, in Pittsburgh. Born in 
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Moorheadville, Pa., April 9, 1903, he spent 
most of his life in Pennsylvania. After 
graduation from Oberlin, he studied at 
Hahnemann Medical College in Philadel- 
phia, receiving his M.D. degree in 1932. 
After internship in Pittsburgh, he set up a 
practice there, which was interrupted only 
by service in Guadalcanal as a lieutenant 
colonel with the Army Medical Corps from 
1942 to 1946. 


1927 


MITCHELL—Mrs. Norman M. Mitchell 
(Jean G. Roethe), longtime Milwaukee 
County Red Cross volunteer, died of can- 
cer Oct. 16, 1968, in Milwaukee. She was 
born in Highland Wis., Sept. 27, 1905. After 
her graduation from Oberlin she worked 
for the former Ed Schuster and Co. until 
her marriage in 1932 to Mr. Mitchell, who is 
now a retired transportation engineer. 

Mrs. Mitchell began her Red Cross work 
in 1932 by helping with residential solicita- 
tion of March Fund campaigns, and in 
World War II she did volunteer clerical and 
social welfare work. From 1951 to 1954 she 
worked on fund campaigns and then be- 
came a director of the executive committee 
of the Milwaukee-Waukesha chapter, now 
the Milwaukee-Waukesha-Ozaukee chapter. 
She served as vice chairman of the Red 
Cross Office of Volunteers from 1960-1962, 
as its assistant secretary from 1962 to 1964 
and as chairman from 1962-1965. She in- 
itiated the first statewide conference of 
woman leaders in 1963 to help enlist more 
volunteers in Red Cross work. 

Mrs. Mitchell was a past president of the 
Woman’s Exchange and also served on the 
exchange board. She belonged to the 
Mental Health Association, the Volunteer 
Bureau of United Community Services, 
Greater Milwaukee Phi Beta Kappa Asso- 
ciation and the Milwaukee-Downer College 
Endowment Association. 

She leaves, besides her husband, a daugh- 
ter, Miss Jean Mitchell, New York City; a 
son, Dr. John D., Iowa City, Iowa, and two 
sisters, Mrs. George Sullivan, Chicago, and 
Mrs. Morgan White, Milwaukee. 


1928 


TUCKER—Mrs. William Boose Tucker 
(Sara Julie Jones) died Sept. 18, 1968, in 
Chevy Chase, Md. She was born in Ober- 
lin April 3, 1907. 

After graduation from the College she 
studied briefly at the Cleveland Playhouse, 
then did research for a year for the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, in 
New York City. Later she was supervisor 
for the public schools of Muskegon, Mich., 
and an instructor at Illinois State Normal 
University in Bloomington, Il. 

In 1932 she was married to William B. 
Tucker, ’29, then a medical student at the 
University of Chicago. 

While living in Chicago, Mrs. Tucker was 
a special representative in the law de- 
partment of the Atcheson, Topeka and 
Sante Fe Railroad. From 1938 to 1947 she 
was staff instructor and director of an 
ethno-history research project at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mrs. Tucker Jeaves her husband of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a son, William Kirkby Tucker, 
and a daughter Sara Waitstill Tucker, ’68. 


1934 

PIPPERT—Walter W. Pippert, social 
worker, died in Hamden, Conn., Oct. 9, 
1968. Mr. Pippert was born in Newark, 


N. J., Oct. 10, 1909. After he graduated from 
Oberlin, he earned an M.S. from Western 
Reserve University, and also. attended 
Maryville College in Tennessee. The co- 
author of two professional publications, he 
began work the month before his death as 
a social worker with the New Haven school 
system. His career included case studies, 
psychiatric work, family and marriage 
counseling, and supervisory administration. 

Mr. Pippert leaves his wife in New 
Haven, and two daughters, Ellen Jean and 
Caroline of Hamden. 


1950 


RILEY—George E. Riley, m, died at his 
home in Atlanta, Ga., July 30, 1968. He had 
been professor of biology at Atlanta Uni- 
versity since 1960, having taught previously 
at Prairie View College, Tex., and South 
Carolina State College. 

Dr. Riley received the B.A. degree from 
Syracuse in 1949 and the Ph.D. degree from 
Wisconsin in 1959. He was a member of 
Sigma Xi, American Society of Zoologists, 
Phi Sigma Biological Honor Society, Beta 
Kappa Chi Honorary Scientific Society, the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
and the National Institute of Science of 
which he was national president in 1965. 
He was active in several civic and social 
organizations in Atlanta and a member of 
the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. He also 
served in the military as a research sci- 
entist at the Walter Reed Army Research 
Center in Washington. For several years 
he was an advisory panelist for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Dr. Riley was listed in American Men of 
Science and Who’s Who in The South and 
Southwest. He was a native of Columbia, 
S. C., born Aug. 27, 1926. 

He leaves his wife, Barbara Polk Riley, 
three children, and a twin brother, Dr. 
Edward E. Riley Jr., M.A. ’50, academic 
dean of Dillard University, New Orleans. 


1960 


SWISHER—Car] Brent Swisher, former pro- 
fessor of political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, died June 14, 1968. He was 71 
years old. 

He was awarded the honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree by Oberlin College in 1960 on 
the occasion of the inauguration of Robert 
K. Carr as president of the College. 

A native of West Virginia, Mr. Swisher 
attended West Virginia Wesleyan and grad- 
uated in 1926 from Pomona College. He 
earned his Ph.D. at Brookings Institution 
Graduate School in 1929. 

From 1930-35 he taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity, then, became special assistant to 
the attorney general of the U. S. he joined 
the Johns Hopkins faculty in 1938. 

Mr. Swisher wrote widely in his field 
and was a popular lecturer. In 1957 he was 
one of seven scholars chosen to write an 
official history of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
He was president of the Southern Political 
Science Associataion in 1956. 


Deaths Reported 


ABBOTT—Mr. Carl B. Abbott, 96-98. 

HOFFMAN—Miss Lillian G. Hoffman, 
99-00. 

TAYLOR—Mrs. William H. Taylor (Ellen 
Scranton Belden), ’03, Cincinnati, Oct. 18, 
1968. 

HASKINS—Mrs. 
(Sarah Bacon), 
Aug. 8, 1968. 

LANNING—Mrs. A. R. Lanning (Edna N. 
Price), ’06-07. 

MILLER—Mrs. Milton G. Miller 
G. Gallaher), ’06-07, Dec. 27, 1967. 

NORTON—Mrs. Orson C. Norton (Lottie 
E. Rice), ’06-09, Sept. 24, 1968, Redlands, 
Calif. 

McCLELLAND—Mrs. Raymond M. Mc- 
Clelland (Margaret Eulalie S. Points), ’08- 
10. 

LIGHTFOOT—Mrs. J. T. Lightfoot (Mil- 
dred W. Noxon), ’09-10, Lorain, Ohio, March 
11, 1968. 

PERSONS—Mr. Ferdinand B. Persons, ’'09- 
12, Cleveland, Oct. 26, 1968. 

REED—Mr. Ralph A. Reed, ’08-11. 

MAECK—Miss Glee Maeck, ’14. 

BOYD—Mrs. James S. Boyd 
Reynolds), ’27, July 3, 1968. 

LOOMIS—Mrs. Elizabeth C. Loomis (Eliz- 
abeth S. Cook), ’25-27, Canoga Park, Calif. 

KOZMA—The Rev. Desire Kozma, '29 t. 

PEASE—Mrs, Wellington W. Pease (Ber- 
tha Wilma Bair), ’29-30. 

STONE—Mrs. Lewis S. Stone (Elaine H. 
King), ’32-34, Chelmsford, Mass., March 1, 
1965. 

STEWART—Miss Alice Stewart, '38. 
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DIRECTORY OF OBERLIN 
ALUMNI CLASS PRESIDENTS 


Whiting Williams 
3030 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 


Mrs. Mabel Brown 
131 Forest St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Helen M. Wright 
807 West Ave. 
Elyria, Ohio 44035 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran 
Mount Pleasant Home 
Monroe, Ohio 45050 


Ernest B. Chamberlain 
442 Caskey Drive 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


D. Clifford Jones 
39 Jackson St. 
Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 


Trafton M. Dye 
1085 Kenneth Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio 44107 


Judge Neil McGill 
1015 West Huston Ave. 
Fullerton, Calif. 92633 


Charles A. Sawyer 
603 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


Victor Doerschuk 
145 Penham Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 


Judge Lynn Griffith 
4205 East Market St. 
Warren, Ohio 44484 


Dr. J. Herbert Nichols 
s5e Elm St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Edna Scheid 
908 Wayne St. 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 


Mrs. J. Burns Gunn 
19806 Van Aken Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44122 


Lewis E. Hayes 
Box 11 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 


Herbert C. Mayer 


3D Van Rensselaer, Glenwood 
Gardens, Yonkers, N.Y. 10701 


J. Frederic Shreiner 
17 Clark Court 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Harlan Parker 
225 Aurora St. 
Hudson, Ohio 44236 


John A. Sessions 
1615 Harvard Ave., N.W. 
Canton, Ohio 44703 


A. Harold Prasse 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, IJ]. 60093 


John McGill 
912 Allegheny Ave. 
Oil City, Pa. 16301 


Dan T. Bradley 
31327 Nantucket Row 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 


Laurence McPhee 
46 Upland Ave. | 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501 
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1945 


Andrew Bongiorno 
529 North Norris Ave. 
Tucson, Ariz. 85719 


Kenneth Kolinski 
31302 Nantucket Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 


Mrs. Robert Beck 
13800 Fairhill Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44120 


L. F. Arvidson 
101 Richmond St., West 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Will Montie 
6395 York Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 


Charles B. Miller 
4288 Stratford Road 
Youngstown, Ohio 44512 


Donald Raymond 
1401 Eustace Drive 
Dixon, Ill. 61021 


Clifford A. Cook 
74 Elmwood Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Richard Stocker 
214 Sunnyside Place 
Springfield, Ohio 45504 


Stanbery Nichols 
243 South Broadway 
Medina, Ohio 44252 


Thomas E. Harris 
264 Morgan St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Russel B. Nye 
301 Oxford Road 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


Dr. Arthur S. Tucker 
2240 Harcourt Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Dr. A. Brooks Ranney 
P.O. Box 590 
Yankton, S. D. 57078 


Randall Price 
R.D. 8, Box 1004 
Battlecreek, Mich. 49017 


Charles F. Isackes 
19 Bluebird Lane 
Huntington, N. Y. 11743 


John Hornbeck 
Sagebrush Trail, S.E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87112 


Mrs John H. Purves 
R.D. 2, Garmatter St. 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Mrs. Paul Arnold 
396 Morgan St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Howard W. Nicholson 
7 Dennison Road 
Worcester, Mass. 01709 


Donald R. Weber 
5627 N. Newcastle Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 60631 


Wallace G. Anderson 
6616 Pleasant St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


Mrs. Mary Peake Barnett 
1003 Lorraine Road 
Wheaton, II]. 60187 
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Bruce J. Partridge 
1114 Gypsy Lane West 
Baltimore, Md. 21204 


Mrs. Jean Porter Biringer 
37 Carlyle Ave. 
Coldwater, Mich. 49036 


Mrs. Clyde H. Loughridge 
29400 Edgedale Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44124 


David C. Greene 
3104 Everett Place 
Kennewick, Wash. 99336 


Philip Thomas 
1416 Academy St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007 


William H. Vobach 
7850 Lantern Road 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46256 


George Bent 
16 Van Cortland Drive 
Pittsford, N. Y. 14534 


Herbert H. Henke 
124 Woodhaven Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Roger L. Meyer 
396 N.W. Brynwood Lane 
Portland, Ore. 97229 


Richard F. Seaman 
115 Woodhaven Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Robert Jensen 
402 East McLellan Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85012 


Richard Brysac 
7533 York Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 


Shailer Thomas 
1473 Cardiff Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 


John Baer (acting) 
470 West 24th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10011 


John L. Donaldson 
5520 Roosevelt St. 
Bethesda, Md. 20014 


John E. Tropman 
303 Wesley St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 


William Fenstemacher 
2137 Medford, Apt. 16 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 


Charles D. Wantman 
142 Woodland Ave. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Thomas Hopkins 
162 Bishop St. 
New Haven, Conn. 06511 


Mrs. Michael Zirinsky 
507 Greenboro, Apt. 6 
Carrboro, N. C. 27510 


Lee F. Benton 
1414 East 59th St., Rm. 236 
Chicago, Il]. 60637 


Mark Jaffee 
Apt. 41, 546 W. College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Barry A. Mallis 


North Country School, Box 187 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 12946 
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ALUMNI FAMILY WEEK, JULY 20-26, 1969 


No matter what (or when) your “learning and 
labor” experience has been, you'll find “learning 
and leisure” to your liking at Oberlin’s third an- 
nual Alumni Family Week, July 20-26. 

This inexpensive vacation is aimed at people 
who believe in giving their brains as well as 
their bodies a change of pace. On the other 
hand, there are no bluebooks and no experience 
is required in the fields of study. The curricu- 
lum will be announced shortly. 

Donald Reich, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, will be director of 1969 Alumni Family 
Week. He was on the faculty of the 1967 sum- 
mer session. 


Participants will live in Asia House (Quad- 
rangle), dine together, and attend classes in the 
air-conditioned King Building. An intellectual 
and recreation program also will be offered for 
children aged 6 through 16. Rates are $140 per 
adult, $250 per couple and $60 per child. A lim- 
ited number of apartments are available at $20 
extra. 

The alumni office now is taking preliminary 
reservations for this very special vacation op- 
portunity. Interested non-alumni are welcome. 
To register or for further information, call or 
write to the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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